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CAPITAL 


THERE is nothing in the world more practically 
popular, or at the same time more theoretically 
odious, than capital. We pursue it eagerly, that 
glittering Will o’ the Wisp, and when it eludes us or 
leaves us stuck fast in the mire, we make up for our 
disappointment by giving it a bad name. No other 
thing, fact, or institution comes in for such racy and 
incessant abuse as Capital. Am Ia popular preacher, 
somewhat at a loss for exciting topics? A sound 
polemical field-day is always to be secured by 
an onslaught on the Golden Calf and those that 
worship it. Am I a deep-mouthed delegate, preferring 
to live by the toil of my lungs, rather than the labour 
of my hands? I can rush boldly to the platform, sure 
to bring down thunders of applause, as I launch the 
lightnings of my wrath against the monster, the 
devouring Typhon, Capital. A poet need never be 
at a loss for a mark whereat to aim his arrowy 
metaphors: Capital supplies a broad target for the 
shafts of ridicule and invective, and stands in a 
moral pillory, to be pelted with zsthetic cabbage- 
stalks. 

Is it in the eternal fitness of things that this over- 
rich sinner should do penance for ever, with white 
sheet and flickering candle, before a jibing pub- 
lic? Is the capitalist really the Feefawfum that 
some millions of not unintelligent people pronounce 
him? Is he truly a bloated vampire, that battens on 
the sinews of working humanity, and does he grind 
the bones of Englishmen to make his unhallowed 
bread? Perhaps, in some cases, he is actually guilty 
of such objectionable practices. This is only to say 
that capitalists are men, and are no more proof 
against error and temptation than the rest of us. 
Generals are sometimes blunderers, soldiers are some- 
times cowards, Oxenstiern did not think much of the 
wisdom of the statesmen he had treated with, and 
there have been bishops not quite fit for canonisation. 
Yet we do not avouch that all commanders, warriors, 
clergymen, and ministers are respectively ignorant, 
timorous, hypocritical, and stupid, and why should 
we not extend a little charity, a little forbearance and 
justice, even to the man of money-bags. What is 
Capital, in the first place? It is not necessarily money 
at all. In its earliest shape, Capital could never have 
been confounded with money, nor, even now, need 
it be. Capital is only stock in trade, a synonym 
more accurate than that of accumulated savings. 
Savings do not compulsorily imply capital ; a hoard 
is not_a stock, and a miser is not a capitalist. Yet, 
though a miser be not a capitalist in point of fact, he 
is the chrysalis from which may burst, one day, the 
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gorgeous capitalist butterfly with gold bespangled 
wings more lustrous than those of the Purple 
Emperor. Mrs Nipper, as she adds coin after coin 
to the store in the secret stocking or the cracked 
tea-pot, is, I am afraid, only a miser. But let her 
carry the heap to the savings-bank, or possibly, after 
Mr Gladstone’s scheme is at work, to the post-office, 
and she will return home in the new-blown dignity of 
a capitalist. She has given life to that which was 
dead and useless ; she has restored to the great ocean 
of commerce those few bright drops of the circulating 
medium which had hitherto formed a stagnant 
puddle, and henceforth she may call Rothschild 
cousin. 

The genuine miser is now very scarce; perhaps 
there are no sane specimens of the race alive. 
A solitary person of morbid tastes and diseased 
intellect may here and there lead a raven’s life of 
painful accumulation, hoarding, hiding, living in 
squalor, distrust, and penury, to furnish a paragraph 
in the county newspaper when death shall unclose the 
jealous door; but the breed is becoming extinct. 
Yet, a few years back—a mere span of time from 
the historian’s point of view—our ancestors knew no 
snugger investment than the wainscot, the garden 
mould, or the earth below the third flag from the 
corner of the dark damp cellar. They put their 
money underground, exactly as Hindus and Persians 
do now. Sometimes they shared the secret with 
wife and child, sometimes they kept it scrupulously 
intact, until the supreme hour when life and all its 
pains and pleasures were fading away into eternity, 
and then they spoke. Not always. Sometimes the 
skeleton hand struck too suddenly; sometimes the 
disclosure was too long delayed, and then the hoard 
was lost to human use, perhaps for ever. But Capital 
is, in its essence, a creative thing. It is not only 
property, but property made productive. If I owna 
chest of gold, stowed away under the roots of yonder 
old pear-tree, I have property, but not capital. Let 
me barter it away for shares and stock, even for 
Mexican Debentures and Spanish Deferred, and I 
am of the brotherhood of capitalists, for my money 
is fructifying somewhere and somehow, and doing 
its work in the world. The first capitalist was 
probably an old patriarch, wealthy in flocks and 
herds. Sheep, camels, and oxen, constituted his 
capital, and as long as he was careful of them, 
they yielded regular interest, simple and compound. 
The wild hunter—Esau of the deserts—had no capital, 
unless his weapons might be computed as such. 

The hunter must always be poor, and his subsist- 
ence a precarious one, for he lives from hand to 


mouth. The pastoral system is the first step of 
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the ladder of civilisation ; and the two next rounds 
are agriculture and commerce. The primitive capi- 
talist, then, possessed flocks and herds instead of 
consols and scrip. He had some advantages, since 
no national bankruptcy threatened him; and it 
was very much more difficult for a defaulter to 
embezzle cattle than cash. But a murrain might 
ruin him, wild beasts levied a tax on his folds, 
drought was insolvency, and war and rapine were 
more fatal to his interests than to those of his 
modern successor. The patriarch was exposed to as 
much envy as any moneyed man of our days, perhaps 
even to more, since his possessions were patent to all 
eyes ; and the contrast between wealth and poverty 
was glaringly prominent. Dives of our time does 
not publicly jingle his money-bags, is not festooned 
with gold and jewels, nor does he insist on being pre- 
ceded by a banner of thousand-pound notes. But m 
Lord Sheik of Job’s time travelled in state, wit: 
tent and wain; his sheep whitened the plains, his 
oxen moved in lowing multitudes, and his camels 
stalked in stately procession. I am afraid that many 
a@ man’s mouth watered as he surveyed with greedy 
eyes that mighty march of live mutton and beef, 
and contrasted with the imposing herds his own 
meagre flock, hidden in the glen to be out of the way 
of my lord’s herdsmen. What did he want with so 
many horned beasts, so many lambs and kids, with 
all those bleating ewes and horned rams, that migra- 
tory Croesus of the cattle-pen? Surely it was a 
monstrous wrong that he should eat up, by proxy, all 
the , drink the wells dry, and make the poor 
shepherd feel his narrow fortunes by comparison 
with such vaunting opulence! But what must have 
been the feelings of the hunter whose game was 
beginning to be thinned off, who went further and 

red worse, daily, in his pursuit of wild creatures, 
and who beheld from the hill-top the crowds of tame 
animals ing around the abodes of men. Of the 
results of his sentiments, at least, we do know some- 
thing. All, or nearly all, the nations living by the 
chase have attempted to prey upon their pastoral 
neighbours, and have been exterminated, scattered, 
or subdued by those they assaulted. 

Cattle, then, were the first capital : cultivated land, 
tools, beasts of burden, seed-corn, and slaves united 
to form the second. In our own time, and in Christian 
lands, there are proprietors who may justly be called 
capitalists, although they have no funded property, 
and handle but little money from year’s end to year’s 
end. So many hundred Russian ‘souls,’ so many 
hundred negro ‘hands’ are capital, so long as they 
produce by labour an ann revenue. But the 
moneyed capitalist, though junior to the rest, enjoys 
a very respectable antiquity. About the first ‘ opera- 
tion’ we read of was that of the Pharaoh of Egypt, 
who, under the advice of his vizier Joseph, purchased 
the lands and liberty of the Egyptians for the corn 
which famine rendered precious. It is true that 
the price was paid in grain, but the in had 
first m bought up with money, and even at that 
early date the principles of commerce were clearly 
developed. Solomon was a capitalist, and a suc- 
cessful ulator, but the nation at must 
have suffered rather than benefited by his enter- 
prises, and indeed there is something unnatural in 
the idea of a royal trafficker — a with sub- 
ject rivals. Athens had her moneyed men, true capi- 

ists—her insurances, underwriters, insurers, joint- 
stock companies, and the other machinery of trade. 
The noblest citizens of that little sea-ruling state 
lent money at interest. But those Attic notables 
were not popular with the stormy Demos of needy 
burghers, and were ted a hankerings after 
kingly rule ; so that Capital and princes were mixed 
up in strange conjunction. Rome, whose aspirations 
were all military or governmental, professed to 
despise commerce in any form. But, as often occurs, 


the true national type was chiefly to be found in the 
lower ranks of the citizens. The plebeian, fond of war, 
plunder, and his farm, might sneer at the trading Car- 

inians as a nation of shopkeepers, but the patri- 
cian had his own opinions on that score. The noble 
Roman could not, to be sure, keep a shop or freight 
a ship, but some profitable things he could and did 
do. Hie made money by the slave-trade, since each 
new victory glutted the market with captives; he 
owned page in the vassal provinces, and which 
were tilled for him by prisoners of war, working in 
gangs under fear of the whip; and he lent at high 
interest. No usurer was ever more rapacious and 
cruel than those haughty senators, with private jails 
beneath their mansions, wherein defaulting debtors 
might rot or starve, with tortures and lash at their 
disposal, and the slave-mart gaping for insolvents. 
By these and other means, at treasures were 
gathered. The Romans did not, like the stupid Moors 
and Persians of, our time, glean up coin to be piled in 
a treasury, useless as when its metal slumbered in 
the earth. They found, after a time, profitable 
investments in mines, shipping, manufactures, and the 
Eastern trade. Their money was productive; and 
thus it = +g they were - to endure = 
colossal robbery, grinding, and ing which Gi 
records in vhs die ian ae the last, Con- 
stantinople remained afloat above the devouring flood, 
purely by the force of accumulated capital ; and finally 
succumbed, because the blind Greeks refused to 
open their purses in the public cause. A free expendi- 
ture of that wealth which was left to the Turkish 
— would have maintained a fair fleet and army : 

ommed’s Janizaries might never have encamped 
in the Hippodrome, had the capitalists of Byzantium 
been less selfish. With the classic civilisation fell, for 
a time, the influence of money. 

In old France, capital appears to have mainly 
consisted of poultry. The kings drew their chief 
revenues, under the Merovingian and ey 
dynasties, from eggs and chickens, produced in thou- 
sands of farms cantoned throughout the country. 
Tenants, in all Europe, paid their rents and tithes im 
kind. In all lands, money was terribly scarce. The 
purely feudal ages should have been virtuous beyond 

el, since money is the root of all evil, and.they 
saw very little of it. Nor was the circulating medium 
alone deficient ; no one, as a — rule, had money’s 
worth to any great extent. The plantation system of 
the Romans, on a basis of slave labour, was extinct ; 
the trade of the Mediterranean had cruelly decayed ; 
the mines were mostly abandoned, and were rded 
by superstitious fears of demons and fie pee 
There were broad lands and townships belonging to 
abbeys, bishops, and t+ noblemen, all with small 
rent-rolls an frome for military service. An 
earl, perhaps, would have his county divided into 
baronies, subdivided into knight’s fees, cut into 
manors, and minced into holdings. It was the yeoman, 
at last, who paid the dues, and who took pike and 
burgonet to turn out for his forty days’ campaign. No 
man owned above a very moderate proportion of sheep 
and cattle, a few horses, serfs, and ploughs. If a noble 
contrived to amass a great fortune, it was sure to 
bring about his ruin. Attainder was frequent, and 
estates changed owners with wonderful rapidity. 
There was no employment for capital in a society so 
lawless, boisterous, and rude. For me some Isaac 
of York, some Wilkin of Flanders, crossed to 
England with a good round sum of zechins and guilders, 
intent on becoming a Rothschild—how am I, Isaac, 
to in operations? My lord the Constable of 
Chester, or my lord the Earl Marshal, is in want of 
temporary accommodation. He will pay, or promise, 
right royal interest. But the security ? indeed, 
istherub. Ah! Isaac, Isaac, haveacare! No Hebrew 
in his senses would lend money on a fief, for the earl’s 
land is but a trust from the king, and may be revoked, 
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at pleasure; and they do whisper that his lordship 
is going pe 5 A ag sa pe pmanee pen 
and revolt which keep block and axe so busy. I ma 
advance some coin on the security of the jewels his 
noble honour pawns at my booth in the Vintry, but 
as for a mortgage, merci. Shall I lend to smaller men, 
to clothier, skinner, draper? They may denounce me 
to the law as a usurer, a get me into sore trouble 
with parliament and chief-justice, and wipe out the 
debt ining the creditor. Shall I lend to the 
king? No, for fis of will probably repay me by 
fine and confiscation, and possibly draw my teeth by 
degrees to extort a fresh supply. There was money 
lent in old times, but chiefly in pawnbroking fashion ; 
and we know how the poor capitalists were served 
by the fierce rabble of King Richard’s reign. Mer- 
ts lost all when a ship was wrecked oy taken by 

No one would underwrite a vessel; few 
persons, indeed, cared to own to the possession of 
spare cash ; if they did, the king was likely to request 
a benevolence wherewith to on his wars. A 
speculator who should have founded a Cattle or Hail 
Assurance Company would have risked minor and 
major excommunication as an impious sinner. 

Venice, Genoa, and the free cities of Germany and 
Flanders brought about a chan: They grew rich by 
traffic and manufactures, and _ urope learned 
toimitate them. In England, Ed ITL.’s reign was 
probably the first in which anything like a recognised 
employment of capital arose. There were lately to be 
seen alive among us a few venerable gentlemen who 
had been used to keep their money in the Bank of 
Genoa or the Bank of Venice. ose active com- 
munities invented banks and ing, and kept their 
own stocks afloat for centuries, till the Gallic Eagle 
set her talons on their cash-boxes. They invented 
bankruptcy too, absolutely breaking up the wooden 
bench, not only of the insolvent, but of the convicted 
rogue. The devising of this system gave a great 
impetus to money-making. Holland, 

Pisa followed the example of Venice and Genoa, long 
before England learned to imitate them; and, to this 
hour, Holland and Flanders are rich with a hidden 
wealth, amassed by former generations, and invested 
Se ee ae Commerce. 

ital in especial, is under t obligations to war. 
If f wished to be uncivil, I should say that Moloch had 
helped Mammon ; if I desired to be —- classical, I 
should hint the deep debt owed by Plutus to Mars. 
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cenary troops needed punctual pay, or donatives 
instead of pay, steel armour, « ti 


Sagiing Geordie, founder of Heriot’s Honpital, a Scot, 
was always a dealer in plate and ornaments, and 
it was not till late in 

people began to intrust 
their broad pieces and pistoles to the safe- ing of 
another, 
one 4.3 and encouraged trad 
venient ; it prom i e 
since the paper representative of a single bag of gold 
might change hands a dozen times a day, be 


and | with avaricious generals, and a 


carried in the waistcoat pocket. When Merchant 
North, the Lord-Keeper’s brother, came back from 


y | the Levant, he was angered with the pr who 


followed him, cap in hand, g his patro : 
still more an was he with the friends who pe 
him where he kept his money. ‘Where on earth 
should I keep it,’ answered he, ‘except in my own 
house?’ But even he soon fell in with the fashion. 
These private receipts were eclipsed by the crisp notes 
of the bran-new Bank of and, which seemed to 
double and treble at a stroke the national supply of 
money. Of course, there were murmurers—ay, and 
plotters. The goldsmiths bought up a mighty heap 
of the new notes, and presented on all at once, 
= am to swamp the nascent concern. But the old 
'y of Threadneedle Street, even in her girlhood, 
was a wise and prudent maiden; by a mixture of 
discretion, firmness, and integrity, she weathered the 
storm. And now the capitalist had many paths 
before him; he could invest in the public Debt, or in 
foreign banks, or in private firms; he could insure 
ships and cargoes; or he could safely lend on mortgage, 
and get a rent-charge of ten per cent. for his money, 
as we know that young John Churchill, afterw: 
Duke of Marlborough, did with my Lady Castlemaine’s 
gift of 5000 guineas. He could be an army-contractor, 
or a gpa in the Flanders Wars, the most 
rofitable employment of the day. ‘The office of 
‘aymaster to the Forces was then the fondest dream 
of wealthy men. It was a snugly feathered nest; the 
British treasury was not quite as methodical as at 
present, and the capitalist often paid the troops out 
of his own pocket, charging the nation a pretty heavy 
percentage for the accommodation. At other times, 
the soldiers would be growling about arrears, perhaps, 
while his worship the paymaster was juggling with 
the public money, buying stock to sell at a profit, 
lending, buying, chartering, and so on. I am speaking 
of honourable men, after the standard of Anne’s reign 


dj and those of the early Georges—men who founded 


noble families and gained fine estates. There were 
capitalists of inferior probity, who sold bad beer, rum, 
clothes, victuals, to army and navy, who bought and 
resold condemned stores and crazy ships, who conspired 
with unscrupu- 
lous clerks. Then came the South Sea Bubble in our 
own country, the ee scheme in France, which 
ruined multitudes, which broke hearts by wholesale, 
and which first cast the taint of trickery on stocks 
and those who dealt in them. Up to that time, 
except the abortive Land Bank in England, there had 
been no great swindling speculation. Since then, 
there have been countless crops of mushroom com- 
panies, and of stocks and shares made simply to sell. 
Yet, in spite of systematic knavery, the value of 
ecreased ily ; the interest was lowered 
in a regular ratio, a sure proof that it was more 
plentiful, and its investment on the whole safer, 
than in old days. In our own time, the number of 
capitalists is legion, when we take into account that 
all fundholders, shareholders, savings-bank depositors, 
and what not, are rightfully members of the guild. 
However, the word is now conventionally used to 
designate moneyed persons of a peculiar class who are 
supposed to traffic in money alone. No one dreams of 
calling a duke, with his three hundred thousand a 
year, a capitalist. Even the monster-brewers, 
enthroned on a thousand vats, and deriving tribute 
from hundreds of bars and beer-engines, are not 
exactly what people mean by capitalists. But yonder 
old lady, in fy ation bonnet and faded black silk, 
she with the reticule full of jingling keys and half- 
pence, with a rat-like intelligence of eye, and a mouth 
compressed like a prison-door, is a sister of the order. 
She owns house-property—that is, a net-work of slimy 


, | lanes, squalid courts, and mouldy terraces verging 


on brick-field and swamp. She, or her father, or 
some yet older and uglier female relative, bought 
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those brick-and-mortar hives of poverty as an 
investment. They pay well. The sponge, ae 
by a hard hand, yields a great deal of d and 
niece more than as many acres of reput- 
able streets would do. It is surprising how high an 
interest can be wrung out of so much misery, rags, 
and need. 

Here, in the City—in the core of old London 
—I will shew you the /lair of the true capitalist: 
a dingy counting-house, gaslit, with windows that 
must surely have been artificially brought to their 
present state of dirt, so dim and begrimed are 
they. A few staccato notes from the orchestra, and 
enter the bloated capitalist, the man of money, 


Humphrey Stodgman himself. Impossible! Can 
that fat flabby figure, those round little porcine eyes, 
that stupid face and vacuous expression, belong to the 


famous Stodgman ; he who sucks the marrow out of un- 
numbered enterprises, who never puts his dirty thumb 
into another’s pie without securing the daintiest tit-bit 
there? I assure you the fact isso. This is Stodgman 
himself. His aspect is not formidable ; he is awkward, 
and a little shy, and stammers. His education was 
not brilliant, and he never reads anything but the 
newspaper, and sleeps over that. His conversation 
is not keen or witty, his information is defective, and 
ou feel rather a contempt for his brains and know- 
t as you converse with him. Now bargain with 
him. You want a few thousands, to help out your 
new-born company, to bring out your invention, to 
reform, undersell, revolutionise, or beatify the world, 
it matters little which. Ask Stodgman for the money ; 
lay your views before him. You don’t laugh in your 
sleeve at him any longer. Let him refuse or accept, 
Stodgman is your master. It is not that he sud- 
denly becomes clever or well informed; he is to the 
last a mere money-grubber—of the earth, earthy. 
But = respect his tenacity and resolution before 
ou have done with him. He makes you smart, 
ut you cannot despise him. Stodgman knows the 
power of the magic golden wand far too well to 
part with it lightly. He can conjure spirits from 
the vasty deep by the flourish of his cheque-book. 
He will have the lion’s share of your profits, or shew 
ou to the door. Talking sentiment does not move 
im at all; talking learnedly is of little use; he 
takes his limited practical view of your projects, sees 
through his own small eyes, and revolves his decision 
in his narrow but consistent brain. You might more 
easily win over a wiser man. See! he has got the 
lion’s share in spite of you, and yet you are all supe- 
rior to Stodgman in ev: ing but the magic wand 
that sways you. It is Caliban compelling Ariel. As 
for the wand, our friend was born to it; he inherited 
his fortune, and a certain amount of traditions, and 
an instinctive caution and obstinacy which buckler 
him in like the shell of an armadillo. He never could 
have made a fortune for himself—never. Quite 
another sort of man does that. If S had 
swept a a in early youth, he would be 
at the broom still. He is only strong on one point— 
money ; and cash, we all know, agglomerates to cash 
like a rolling snowball, when the funds belong to a 
thrifty plodder. Out of his own element, Stodgman 
is nothing; he is not even mulish or stiff-necked ; 
his wife henpecks, his children bully him, his servants 
twist him round their fingers, and the House of 
Commons puts him down with crows and laughter. 
It is only in his panoply of gold that he is a 
resistless champion. 

In the next court, in a cleaner counting-house, I 
will shew you a different sort of capitalist—Crake— 
Luke Crake. He is really what he boasts himself— 
a ‘self-made’ man. He is much more disagreeable 
than his brother born to wealth—is hard, angular, 
self-assertive ; his sharp elbows have dug their wa: 
through the struggling crowd. Crake is not so ric 
as Stodgman, nor so scrupulous, nor so dull. He 


would be a pushing man anywhere. He has the 
manners of a commercial traveller in the hardware- 
line, with whom the pork-chops have disagreed at 
supper. He jerks sentences at you, contradicts you 
flatly, beats you down, hectors over you; whereas 
Sielguen is gentle and negative in demeanour. 
Crake, also, you will find, insists on the lion's share. 
There are higher members of the guild—grandees of 
the profession who oblige emperors, and are props to 
ministers of finance. There are others who take 
out gigantic railway concessions, and manipulate 
millions in a fashion that takes away one’s breath. 
They lend one another vast sums, these Titans, and 
make ten or twenty per cent. without risk; their 
friendship is the surest support of a royal dynasty ; 
their least operation has to do with myriads of 
pounds. Yet capitalists are not all-wise; they have 
their silly panics and silly infatuations like other men, 
and are sometimes involved in a crash. When they 
fall, they fall unpitied, for nothing meets so little 
sympathy as the sorrows of Capital. 


CRICKET ON THE GOODWINS. 


‘Wnuat is the meaning of all this bustle, waiter? I 
never saw the town in such a commotion before.’ 
Such was the question I propounded to the sleek 
head-waiter of the Royal Hotel, the principal house 
of entertainment in Deal. I had been, for the sake of 
the bathing, for several days a resident at the Royal 
Hotel, and I was beginning to weary of the place. 
Deal is not yery seductive to the sojourner, with its 
labyrinths of mean streets, its cobble-stoned pave- 
ment, its wooden hovels, its strings of flounders drying 
in the wind, and its all-pervading aroma of tar. At 
first, there was a certain excitement in playing 
hide-and-seek with myself, as it were, among the 
mazes of the town, in wondering whether Middle 
Street conducted to Beach Street, or Lower Street to 
Fore Street, or if I might safely plunge into the net- 
work of lanes that surrounded me, without the aid 
of a pocket-compass. These pleasures, however, were 
beginning to pall upon me, when a lively stir upon 
the crowded quay a my attention. There 
was music, or at least the outer husk or envelope of 
music, for I saw a number of men carrying burdens 
wrapped in green baize, out of which peeped here and 
there the glistening brass of a trombone, or the brown 
wood of a violoncello, There were numerous hampers 
and baskets, that indicated a care for the commissariat ; 
there were flags fluttering gaily m the light summer 
breeze ; there were rolls of canvas that, to a practised 
eye, had very much the air of tents. Several boats, 
decked out in holiday fashion with streamers and 
ensigns, were receiving these tents, baskets, and 
musicians, while others seemed to await the lagging 
pee for whom these preparations were made. 
o wonder that I asked the waiter what so unwonted 
a scene might import. Even he, generally the calmest 
of men, was slightly excited ; he flourished his official 
TP instead of permitting it to droop gracefully, 
and his pumps creaked in a more important manner 
than usual as he passed to and fro. Not that the 
Royal Hotel derived much custom from what was 
going on; the commercial room held its customary 
ware traveller, its hosiery traveller, and its 
traveller in the soap-line ; the coffee-room was only 
occupied by a sunburned midshipman, an old half-pay 
officer, and a couple of healthy-looking young men 
from the country, who were lunching hastily, and 
who wore flannel trousers and buff shoes with spiked 
soles. The waiter eyed me with placid benevolence, 
and returned: ‘ Dessay not, sir! We are quiet, sir, 
mostly, except elections, sir, and the Wolunteers, and 
the Odd’—— 
‘But this is neither a Volunteer field-day nor an 
Odd Fellows’ festival,’ interrupted I, rather impa- 
tiently. ‘Is it a picnic?’ 
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The waiter took time to consider. ‘ Picnic, sir! no, 
sir! Coming, sir!’ And off went the tiresome func- 
tionary to obey the hests of one of the young gentle- 
men in flannel unmentionables. A sharp boy in a 
striped calico jacket happened to pass with a cork- 
screw and a bottle of bitter beer, I interrogated him 
as I had done his chief, and received the reply: 
* Cricket-match, sir! Those gents in the coffee-room 
play in it, sir!’ Off went boy and beer. ‘Cricket, said 

to myself; ‘I should like to see it. Kent was the 
cradle of the game, and though a little shorn of her 
honours, she can shew good sport yet.—Where is the 
cricket-ground, waiter ?’ for by this time the principal 
attendant had returned. ‘Ground, sir ?—there, sir!’ 
and the waiter pointed to the sea, a glimpse of which 
could be caught through the window and open door 
of the coffee-room, and which stretched away, blue 
and broad, dotted by sails of all colours. 

‘What do you mean?’ I demanded, for I thought 
the grave man was jesting with me. 

‘ The cricketers play to-day on the Goodwin Sands, 
sir—the Great Goodwin, sir. Match is very inte- 
resting, sir, on account of being only once a year, 
at a perticklar state of the tide, sir. Deep water in 
general, sir, where they’ll be batting and bowling 
this afternoon.’ 

‘The Goodwins!’ said I incredulously. ‘ Do 
you mean, seriously, that there is cricket intended 
on the famous Goodwin Sands?’ That was the 
waiter’s meaning; and the landlady, emerging from 
her bar, corroborated his assertion; adding, that it 
was only at very low tides—‘ neap,’ I think, was the 
word she used, but I have no conception of its pur- 
— these submarine grounds could be used 
or human pastimes. This was the day; and a large 
attendance of spectators being reckoned on, tents and 
booths were to be pitched, and refreshments and 
music provided. I could hardly believe my ears. 
Cricket on the Goodwins! Since I had been at 
Deal, during my walks or rides about the coast, I had 
often turned my eyes, as by a kind of fascination, to 
the long line of white breakers that boiled along those 
fatal sands. I had talked to old sailors too, who 
were full of stories respecting the extent of the shoals, 
the depth of water in the channels that intersected 
them, the fearfully strong current—often running nine 
knots an hour, it was said—which skirted them, and 
the tenacity of the quicksands; but the day before, 
an old resident on the coast had assured me that 
he knew not which was most to be dreaded, the 
treacherous power. of the quicksand, or the fury 
with which the waves beat in rough weather upon 
a luckless vessel that had run aground. ‘Only last 
year, said the old man, ‘I saw from my m 
window that a big schooner, foreign-rigged, was on 
the Goodwins ; so I ran up on to the roof, and there 
Isaw the waves washing over her, most awful. I 
went down to fetch a telescope, for to see if any of the 
crew were aboard, lashed to the rigging or that, and 
when I got back with the glass, if you’ll believe me, 
there was nothing to be seen but the topmasts; and 
they went down, sinking, sinking, right before my 
very eyes. If ever you goes yachting, sir, keep clear 
of the Goodwins.’ And now a cricket-match was to 
be played on the most considerable of the shoals, and 
music was to resound, and the merry laughter of 
girls and children was to echo, where lately the waves 
rolled and the tish swam. 

I resolved to be a spectator, if possible. Very 
ible, the waiter pronounced it. Any of the 
ts could take me out and bring me back with the 

other spectators. ‘Tis an unusual hour for cricket, 
sir, wickets being mostly pitched at eleven o'clock 
or so,’ said the waiter; ‘but it all depends on the 
tide, sir; and time and tide, you know, sir, wait for 
no man. They’ll have a nice afternoon, sir; but I 
think there’s dirty weather brewing for the night. 
Not that that ’ll hurt them, though ;’ and the waiter 


took a long look at the sky, and turned away. Every 
one in Deal is more or less weatherwise : a haber- 
dasher will talk to you with enthusiasm of ‘ good, old, 
sound anchoring-ground ;’ and a librarian has much to 
say on meteorology ; but I paid little heed to the 
waiter’s prediction. Even if ‘dirty weather’ -should 
come, it would scarcely affect me. I got a passage in 
one of the boats, and went out with a cheery, good- 
humoured party of spectators, and was presently 
landed on the Great Sondiate: The huge shoal pre- 
sented a smooth surface of firm sand, no bad substi- 
tute for turf, while the novelty of the scene, to myself 
and others, had great charms. Tents and booths were 
ay a flags flaunted gallantly, corks popped in a 

risk succession, and refreshments were in great 
demand. There were plenty of stout old Tritons, in 
blue cloth and oilskin hats, sweeping the horizon with 
their telescopes, plenty of townsmen, visitors, and 
country-folks, and no lack of gay bonnets and fringed 
pushes The beauty and fashion of the coast mustered 
strongly to see the cricket on the Goodwins. The 
wickets were up in due time, and the cricketers, in 
many-coloured jerseys and spotless flannels, fell to 
work with a will. There was abundance of excel- 
lent play ; bowler, batsman, and fielder did their best, 
and shouts of applause greeted every exhibition of 
skill, shouts of mirth every display of awkward- 
ness, just as if the game had been played on a n 
meadow ashore, and not on the dreadful Gochuia, 
under whose sands lay the timbers of goodly ships 
and the bones of brave men. I was much amused, 
and for a time interested. But I had not the attrac- 
tion which local likings and jealousies afforded to the 
rest, and cared little whether Hodges were bowled out 
by Best, caught out by Decker, or stumped by Miller. 
Neither did I care whether the Walmer Eleven 
triumphed over the Eleven of Deal, or whether the 
latter kept their laurels intact. To me, the interest 
centred in the strange arena of all this sportive prowess. 
It was purely a question of locality. In consequence, 
I withdrew from the dense crowd around the marker’s 
tent, and strolled to the outer or seaward face of the 
shoal. There I lay down on the smooth slope, level 
as if the planes of a score of amphibious carpenters 
had been employed upon it, and with the water but 
a little below my feet, I leaned on my elbow, and 
lazily contemplated the match. 

The tide, of course, was down to a point which 
it seldom reaches, and the little ripples were imitat- 
ing the action of waves, as the frog mimicked the 
bull. At that distance from the land, the sea had 
lost the bad complexion which it always borrows 
from the shore, and was of the true colour—not 
blue of course, but a delicate m. I was rather 
a connoisseur in salt water—had seen the ultra- 
marine of the Mediterranean, the cobalt of the 
Adriatic, the violet of the Bosphorus, the brown of 
the Euxine, the milky tinge of the Baltic, and the 
imperial azure of the South Atlantic; and the sea off 
the Goodwins that day had the true Channel green, 
the hue of a nereid’s translucent robe. There were 
some large tangles of sea-weed, red, and green, and 
black, very common alge, but pretty in their own 
element, bobbing up a down as the shining water 
moved ; and a jelly-fish that had not yet lost its lustre, 
and a star-fish not yet dried to a dull orange, lay 
stranded at my feet. These things reminded me that 
the cricket-ground was borrowed from Neptune’s 
court, that its smooth sands were trodden in general 
by no feet save those of Amphitrite and her nymphs, 
and that tritons and mermaids would soon reclaim 
their haunts from us, the intruders. ‘Well done! a 
fiver, by Jove! Well hit, Hodges! Run again, run 
again! No; hold hard! Huzza for Walmer!’ Such 
were the cries that startled me from my musings, ever 
and anon, and once there was a shout of ‘ Lost ball, 
and the ball was in the sea, floating corklike, and had 
to be picked up by a boat. But though lookers-on 
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proverbially see most of the e, they sometimes 
yawn over the sight, and so did L The day was hot, 


my resting-place was soft and snug, the murmur of the 
sea invi to , and Cobb’s celebrated Thanet 
ale is particularly strong; I fell asleep. Pleasant 

rose-tinted and bright of woof, were mine, 
but they faded away, leaving but a vague impression, 
and a chill came over me as the evening breeze sprang 
up, and I awoke—awoke with a start, to marvel at 
my unfamiliar sleeping-place, and to ask mentally 
akies I was, and how f came there. I rubbed m 
eyes ; I gazed stupidly around, as memory return 
My heart throbbed quickly and hurriedly, and I 
uttered a cry of dismay. Why? I was alone—alone. 
On the shoal where lately there had been so much of 
human life, of stir, and gaiety, and hot emulation, not 
a trace of human existence remained. 

I was as completely abandoned as Philip Quarll or 
Juan Fernandez. The tents were gone, the booths had 
vanished, the flags had been removed, there was not a 
vestige of the bygone contest and revelry, except a few 
empty bottles tossed carelessly on the sand, and some 
straw and paper strewed where the hampers had been 
packed. Every man, woman, and child had left the 
slwoal; worse still, every boat was gone. I could 
with difficulty realise my position, with all its danger 
and discomfort; it seemed like a fantastic dream, 
and I could hardly believe myself awake. Yes, there 
were the prints of many feet in the sand, there were 
the holes where the tent-poles were planted, yonder 
stood the wickets, and those grooves and scoops were 
hollowed by the bat or scored by the ball. The game 
was over now, must have been over along time. In 
vain I strained my eyes over the expanse of water 
severing me from the shore, in hopes that some 
lagging boat might yet be visible. Not so. The 
gray waves rolled on in unbroken squadrons, and 
not a boat could be seen. They were all gone, then, 
and had left me—to perish. Why had they not 
awakened me? The idea flashed upon me, with all 
the — + f. ens Far goes that I had been 
unobserved, lying as n w the slopi 
sandbank, with my head nearly on S ion with the 
surface of the shoal. The boats, well loaded with 
laughing holiday-makers, loudly discussing the day’s 
events, no doubt pushed off and gained the shore, 
— cared to ask after a stranger like 
myself. 

It was now twilight, the shadows were 
like a tangible veil. For the first time in my life, 
the glimmer of the evening-star was unwelcome. 
There it twinkled on the oe 
tremulous pointed light, softly shimmering in golden 
lustre—Venus victrix. The wind was soughing—not 
sighing—over the darkling sea. The land 7 cloud: 
- « y-y~ ye _ and there by a blote 
of pink or yellow lent by the de sun. The 
ripples had grown into waves, Ba perm but fast 
increasing in size: their murmur had ¢ to a 
hoarse roar, like the threatening voices of lion-cubs. 
Had the tide turned yet? Anxiously I peered out 
upon the waters, watching the chips, the bubbles 
and dead weed that floated past in tiny armadas. 
Yes, the tide had turned. It was coming in, slowly 
as yet, but the decisive change had be What 
was I to do? I was awfully frightened There was 
reason for alarm, indeed, and I take no shame to 
myself for the frank avowal. I was worse off than 
the gladiator condemned to the beasts, in the old 
Roman day. He, the gladiator, was allowed a 
weapon, a spear, a club, something wherewith to 
fight to the death: at the last, he had his sin 
hands and brawny arms to rely upon, and he mig 
be the conqueror of the Libyan lion or the German 
bear. But I had to deal with a foe of another sort, 
invulnera’ ae ——e s—the sea! I could not 
swim. never before particularly regretted m 
lack of that accomplishment ; now, I wend gladly have 
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nee 
ever attained, my , geometry, and pure 
ics, my fortification, company and battalion 
drill, and all I had crammed to win my staff 
appointment, for the power of swimming a mile or 
two in broken water. And yet, even could I swim, 
the quicksands, the sandbars, the strong currents, left 
me small chance of ing the mai O for a 
boat! I ran round to the seaward face of the shoal. 
At a considerable distance, I descried several i 
smacks, their red-brown sails looming black thro’ 
the dusk. Much further off were sundry bri 
schooners on their course up Channel, under shortened 
sail. There wasa enone one — to wind- 
ward over the moaning sea; pile above pile, over 
peak, towered me wy me of slate- cos comme 
gloomy and menacing. I remembered the waiter’s 
prediction of ‘dirty weather, and felt anything but 
comfortable. The air was oppressive, too, in spite of 
the chilly breeze, which came in sudden cats-paws, that 
ruffled the water like the sweep of a gigantic wing, 
and then lulled abruptly. Even the most imexperi- 
enced could not have failed to see the signs of a 
coming storm. My only hope was in the fishing- 
boats; they were not very far off; some of the men 
on board might see me, might notice my si 
bear down to the rescue. I waved my hat—I shouted 
till I was hoarse and husky—I tied my handkerchief 
to the end of my walking-stick, and flourished it like 
a fing | igh over exp ual, while  ceaead my lungs 
for a loud hail—in vain, all in vain! The fishers were 
busy with their nets and lines, or in trimming their 
boats, or something: they did not observe me, and 
presently the last lug-sail and brown hull faded away 
into the deepening night. More sultry and heav 
grew the air; one or two big flat drops of rain f 
with a plash upon the sand ; there was a onitory 
growl of Genin, and then a hush succeeded. 

I turned my face to the land. The lights to 
twinkle in the windows of the distant town ; far off, 
too, on lonely cliffs, and spits of sand that ran out into 
the wild sea, and on the decks of oe anchored 
in dangerous places, the warning-beacons to 
blaze. I saw the red gleams far across the waters 
wherever I turned: they were signs of human pity, 
of human watchfulness, and charity. But they could 
not save me. The fishing-boats were all gone. The 
tide ‘was encroaching, stealthily at first, then more 


falling | swiftly. Line upon line, the little foamy walls of 


water came sweeping on, arching and breaking into 
froth, each passing its predecessor by a very little 

, but pressing on, surely, ily pressing on. 
y only ho be sure that my fancy was busy— 
was that I might be missed at the hotel, that inqui 
might be and a boat sent back to fetch me o' 
the Goodwin. But this was but a frail thread of a 
chance. I was fond of rambles, and not punctual as to 
hours: I had not ordered my dinner, having told the 
landlady that I would ‘see about it’ after my return, 
the time of which was doubtful. Perhaps in those 
idle words I had spoken my own sentence of death! 
The wind whistled in a louder key, shriller and more 
shrill ; the lights on shore shone out, peaceful and 
tantalising. would have changed conditions with 
the poorest cottager from whose window poured one 
of those ra: 

Help at last! What was that? A sea-mew flit- 
ting over me had uttered its melancholy wail with 
startling suddenness—that was all. I watched the 
bird, and envied the strong white wi that bore 
it so fast through the air shorewards. More big flat 
drops of rain ; regular thunder-shower. What a 
lighting up land and sea, and sandbars and foam 
water, and dazzling me so that I shade my eyes invol- 
untarily ; and then what an awful diapason follows, 
rolling, roaring from one end to another of the stormy 
sky. Flash again, and roll and roar, as if the heavens 
were rent to fragments ; and how much blacker grows 
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the night for the lurid glare of the lightning. I had 
seen and ired storms at sea; I had even enjoyed 
the elemental strife ; but then I was on the safe shore, 
or in a stout ship, not on the Great Goodwin. Peal 
after peal, flash after flash, and the rain lashing my 
face as I turned despairingly from side to side, gazing 
out into the night. How the tide comes on, like an 
invading host! The waves mounted rapidly as the 
wind increased, and came leaping, w and . 
up the shore of the sand The sea enc ed 
with terrible speed; I saw yard after yard of dry 
sand covered by the tumbling water: the billows 
grew in size like Frankenstein’s monster, and their 
clamour was as the hungry voices of beasts of prey. 
The wind moaned and shrieked fitfully as the storm 
gathered strength. Ah! it was all very well to lie 
on the smooth sand, basking in the w sunshine, 
and to indulge in pleasant fancies of ‘Tae and 
— itrite, of their tritons in waiting, and nereid 
maids of honour, and conch-shells, and mermaidens, 
and chariot drawn by dolphins—it was all very well 
to think of these things when I expected to finish the 
evening with a nice little dinner at my hotel, and a 
comfortable bottle of the yellow-sealed wine. But now 
marine things were hateful in my eyes. Still the piti- 
less sea came on, on. It drove me back again and 
again. Very little dry ground left now, and even that 
must be swallowed up in a short time. I remembered 
the curious French tale of the man who owned a 
magic slip of m skin, which shrank with every 
accomplished wish, and as it shrank, his life dwindled 
to the last span. Even so, but without the power of 
volition over the pro; , L beheld my life shrinking 
and contracting, foot ~ foot, inch by inch. 

Another eldritch scream—it was but a white sea- 
gull, as before, that wheeled round me, piping out its 
a pe I shuddered . the — Nearer 
came the seething water, eager for my life, hungerin; 
for its prey ; and all this while the thunder rolled — 
the arrowy lightning glanced over the crests of the 
waves. A sensation of cold in my feet made me look 
down ; I was actually standing in the water; it had 
oozed thro’ the treacherous sand. Very little of 
the Great Goodwin was now left clear. I cast a 
despairing glance at the town-lights and the beacons 
on shore; the waves reached nearly to my feet; I 
sank on my knees on the wet om and prayed as 
I had never prayed. A loud report, sharper and more 
ringing than the deep tone of heaven’s artillery made 
me start: I looked up. Another report—a cannon— 
a signal. Did it promise help? Ah,no. I bitterly 
felt that I had not been missed ; I was a 3 no 
wife, no mother, no friend, would ask anxiously after 
me, much less seek me amid the waste of waters. In 
no family circle would my absence make a gap. There 
was no ho Bang! went the gun again. I saw the 
ruddy flash and heard the sharp ring of the discharge, 
and then I knew it was a signal of istress. A rift in 
the clouds let in a ial flood of gray light, and I 
saw, driving before the gale, a large two-masted vessel. 
‘Whether this vessel had been schooner or. brigantine, 
I could not téll, for only the stumps of her masts were 
standing, and she heeled over fearfully, overweighted 
by the mass of broken spars and torn rigging that 
encumbered her side. The gun was fired again, and 
@ loud outcry of human voices rose at the same 
moment, and was swept away by the furious storm. 
The ship was evidently rushing to her doom; stem 
on, she was driving towards the Goodwin. With a 
dreadful crash, she struck upon the shoal, embedding 
her bows in the sand ; the waves leaped over her in a 
white flood like a cataract. But the sight I thus 
witnessed gave me new hope, and promised shelter. 
Even the wreck might be a refuge for a time ; if I 
could reach it, I should be reprieved at least, and 
might have a chance of safety. Splashing through 
the knee-deep water, I reached the vessel, and by dint 
of great exertion got a grip of the bowsprit, and 


scrambled on board. As I reached the forecastle, I 
could yet althou; “ the rry was swept b; - 
waves, an ) uged, the ter part o! e 
deck was 7 nder the a ae fo leeward. 
crouched two or three figures, dimly visible. I 
approached, and found the group to be com of 
an aged gentleman, whose white hair floated in the 
wind, as his head was bare, and he was clinging to the 
bulwarks; a yo lady, apparently his daughter ; 
and a negro, asaseaman. The last lay insen- 
sible upon the wet deck, and there were stains of 
blood on his sable face and woolly hair. 

‘ Papa, here is help !’ cried the girl as she looked up 
and beheld a stranger. ‘We are saved.’ 

‘ Alas, no,’ said I sadly ; ‘I am but a fellow-sufferer, 
not a deliverer. I have been left by accident on this 
shoal, and have scrambled on board the wreck as a 
drowning man might catch at a straw. If the signals 
have been noticed on shore ’—— 

*O, sir,’ cried the young lady, ‘they have left us, 
cruelly deserted us, in spite of all we could urge.’ 

‘ 0? 

The girl pointed to where a boat, full of men, could 
be fai fly Sonied, tossing on the crest of an enormous 
wave. 

‘It is too true, sir,’ said the old man in a feeble 
voice ; ‘the wretches have abandoned the ship in a 
selfish, senseless panic. I warned them that no boat 
could live, and assured them that our only hope was 
to stick to the wreck, and signal to the shore; but 
they would not listen to me, because I was only a 
passenger ; the captain died a week 880 and the mate 
was coward enough to take the lead in abandoning 
us” 

‘ They will have brought the penalty on their own 
heads, said I, glancing to seaward, ‘for I am sure 
no common boat can reach the land in such a raging 
sea, Are you, sir, and this young lady the only 
passengers ?’ 

The girl replied in the affirmative; adding, that the 
vessel was a Spanish one, bound from a South American 
port to London. 

‘We were the only English on board,’ said she, 
‘and, as heretics, the the less compunction in 
deserting us. The only one of the crew left is this 

r fellow—the black cook of the schooner—who has 

n stunned by the fall of the topmast. I fear he is 
badly hurt, poor man ; but unless Providence watches 
over our safety, we shall none of us live to see the 
daybreak. y father is in bad health, and I fear 
that the exposure to drenching spray and the night- 
air will go nigh to kill him, even should aid arrive. 

I now noticed that while the old man had been 
tenderly sway in a boat-cloak and shawls, the 
daughter wore but a simple white wrapper, which she 
had probably put on when hastily aroused from rest, 
and which was wet through with the drizzling spray. 
But she never complained ; and through a long hour— 
an hour that seemed an age—she was the one whose 
spirit quailed the least in the presence of danger the 
most imminent. The only hope we could entertain was 
that the wreck might hold together until the lifeboat 
could arrive. The cannon must have been heard on 
shore, and the gallantry of the Kentish boatmen 
was proverbial. The waves beat upon the vessel 
with as much fury as if they were eager to end their 
cruel work before help could reach us. The schooner 
reeled from stem to stern beneath their blows, and 

uivered like a thing in pain. The planks groaned, 
the timbers creaked ominously, and still the 
mounted like warriors rushing to scale the walls of a 
beleaguered fort. As the tide rose, the wreck became 
more deeply submerged, and the waves washed over 
the bulwarks, or swept along the deck, drenching us 
afresh at every moment. The old man, benumbed by 
cold and wet, lay helpless against the wooden screen, 
and never spoke except when at intervals he muttered 
his daughter’s name, ‘Edith, Edith!’ like a sick 
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child calling on his nurse. The young lady, forgetful 
of herself, knelt beside him, and tried to chafe his cold 
hands and to cheer up his failing spirits. Suddenl 
she turned to me. ‘I have been thinking,’ she said, 
‘that if aid should arrive, our friends could not find 
the wreck in this dark night. We ought to shew a 
light on one of those broken masts.’ e justness of 
this observation struck me. With great trouble, I 
opened the fore-hatch, went below, and after much 
ping, to my infinite delight, I managed to secure a 
ntern and a box of matches. I lighted the lantern, 
carefully closed it, and returned to the deck. To 
fasten the light thus obtained to the top of one of the 
shattered masts, was less easy, for the ship shook all 
over at every blow of the waves, and the sloping 
ooting. But for the help of that brave girl, 1 never 
should have accomplished it, but we contrived at last 
to establish our sad little beacon. Its rays fell on the 
pale beauty of a lovely face, the face of a charming 
girl of about nineteen, whose dishevelled hair, of a 
golden brown, flowed loosely in the wind. This was 
the first glimpse I had had of her lineaments, although 
from the clear melody of her voice, I could have 
sworn that she was beautiful. 

We went back to our post beside the bulwarks. 
Minutes flew by, long minutes, for every nerve was 
strained to the utmost tension, and death was around 
us, beneath us, everywhere. The dreadful conviction 
forced itself upon me, that the ship was settling down 
in the sand. Meanwhile the tide rose. The waves now 
curled, white and angry, over the side, overlapping the 
bulwarks, and nearly washing us away. I did What I 
could to shelter poor Edith, who devoted all her care 
to her feeble parent, and shewed no fear. Suddenly 
she uttered a loud cry, a cry that reached the ears 
even of the almost inanimate old man: ‘Saved, saved! 
I saw them, close to us!’ and she held up her hands, 
clasped together as they were, and a flush of joy came 
over her beautiful face. I looked too. Yes, there 
was a boat, a life-boat; another, a large smack, 
lugger-rigged, under a tiny modicum of storm-sail, 
pe pan by brave seamen. Words cannot picture 
our anxiety as they fought with the billows, and 
struggled to approach us. Their oars were out, pulled 
by strong and willing hands, and they faced the angry 
sea with dauntless courage, as it beat them back, and 

them round, and dashed columns of water over 
them, so that several were employed in baling, while 
others rowed. We crawled as near the ay as 
we dared. I had a rope ready to throw it to them, 
should they get within reach, but every moment it 
seemed as if they must perish or give up the generous 
effort to save us. Manfully they battled with the 
bursting water ; now their boats were tossed high on 
the crest of a giant wave, now they were sunk so low 
in the hollow as to be hidden from our eyes, and then 
they would reappear, dripping, baffled, but true as 
steel. The waves leaped and roared like lions, and 
we could hardly hold on, while the boats were still 
out of reach. 

* Keep your hearts up, there!’ called out the ru 
old steersman of the nearest boat, as the gleam of the 
lantern fell on his bronzed face and grizzled hair. 
‘Never despair, my pretty lady, we'll not go back 
without you all. Pull, lads, all together — pull, I 
say.” e oars flashed, dipped, and bent to the 
strain of eight pair of sturdy arms. The boat darted 
in. ‘Now heave the rope—cool and steady, sir; 
we'll not have another chance mayhap.’ I flung 
it as steadily and strongly as I could. All our lives 
hung upon that toss, I felt. Hurrah! the rope was 
caught, and in a moment the boat was alongside. Mr 
Waliingian—onds was the old man’s name—had to be 
lifted over the side, like the black sailor, who, poor 
fellow, never recovered. We followed. In a minute 
more, we were bounding over the wild sea, safe, by 
comparison, in a stout little craft that laughed at the 


rough weather, and whose gallant crew knew every 
current and sand-bank of that dangerous coast. In less 
than two hours we were on shore. I have little more 
to tell. Mr Hethington, a rich man, on his recovery 
from the illness brought on by the hardships of that 
night, rewarded the brave fellows who had rescued him 
and his, with great liberality. The intimacy which arose 
between us in that memorable scene of peril was not 
brought to close by its termination. I called at the 
Hethingtons’ house on the first day of their coming 
to London; and I may as well mention briefly that 
I have been the happy husband of the fair Edith for 
more than two years past. 

But neither of us will ever forget the hours we 
spent between life and death among the Goodwin 


— of the deck rendered it hard to keep one’s | Sands. 


TRADITIONS OF THE GREENLAND 
ESQUIMAUX. 


In the tenth ree before Christianity had been 
preached in the northern lands where Thor and Odin 
reigned supreme, there fled from Norway to Iceland 
a chieftain named Thorwald—with his son Erik, after- 
wards named the Red—to avoid the consequences of 
one of those deeds of violence which were so frequent 
at that period. Soon after the death of Thorwald, 
Erik, imitating his father, quarrelled with his neigh- 
bours; and after several bloody meetings between 
these and his party, Erik was outlawed by the Thing, 
or Icelandic parliament, and was forced to hide him- 
self, or flee to escape the vengeance of his enemies. 

In this predicament, he remembered to have heard 
that one Gunbiorne, whilst sailing round Iceland, had 
seen a great land to the westward. This land Erik 
determined to explore; and having fitted out a ship, 
he sailed with his party from Eriksvaag, in Iceland, in 
the year 982, promising his friends to return if he suc- 
ceeded in discovering the great unvisited western land. 

Sailing westward, Erik soon got sight of the new 
land; but a stream of ice prevented his getting near 
the coast, and he therefore shaped his course to the 
southward, examining the shore for approachable and 
habitable land, which he first met with at a place he 
named Hvarf, supposed to be a little to the westward 
of Cape Farewell. During three years, he explored 
the country with its numerous fiords, passing the 
first winter upon an island he called Erik’s Island. 
The next summer, he visited a fiord which offered to 
these enterprising wanderers a refuge such as they 
sought ; in fact, far surpassing what the aspect of the 
outer coasts could have allowed them to hope for. 
Here, instead of bleak rocks and mountains bare, 
except where covered with ice and snow, they found 
grassy dales decked with flowers, and bushes of 
willow and birch, through which meandered rivulets 
of clear water from the melting snows on the moun- 
tains. Ptarmigan were on the hillsides, and reindeer 
in the valleys; whilst the bays were well stocked with 
fish and seals, and the streams and lakes with trout 
and salmon. 

Here Erik decided to establish his home, and he 
called the fiord, Erik’s Fiord. He built his house 
against a flat upright side of a rock—a Brat in Ice- 
landic—from which circumstance the settlement was 
called Brattelid. The ruins of this house, built of 
immense blocks of jaspery sandstone, are still to be 
seen, with one wall almost entire. 

Erik returned to Iceland, and described his new 
country as a desirable home, calling it Greenland, 
perhaps because he knew the value of a name to 
entice emigrants, or because the name, however 
unsuited to the outer sea-coasts, was really applicable 
to all the habitable interior of South Greenland. His 
glowing descriptions, aided by the general — of 
enterprise, soon su ed in inducing a large body of 
Icelanders to seek a better home in his newly explored 
country. Whilst this expedition was preparing, Erik 
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found himself obli; to fight again with his old 
enemy Thorgest, and was worsted ; but they at — 
became reconciled. After this, Erik pushed Lewted is 
preparations for his second voyage to Greenland; and 
in the spring of this year (986) he led a fleet of twenty- 
five ships, with emigrants, cattle, &c., to people the 
new land. Of these ships, some were lost, others 
reached unknown coasts, and but fourteen are said 
to have arrived at their proper destination. We can 
easily account for this, when we remember that these 
ancient mariners had no compass, that fogs are pre- 
valent on these coasts, and that, even in our day, 
aided by compass and science, the voyage is one 
ny the skill of experienced navigators. 

rik’s ship was among the fourteen which arrived 
safely. The several chiefs who accompanied the 
expedition each took possession of one of the fertile 
fiords which Erik had discovered. ine of these 
chiefs settled in the southern districts, near Julians- 
haab; others went northward, and settled in Godt- 
haab’s district; and it is curious to observe, from the 
existing ruins, that throughout the whole length of 
this coast, no place capable of affording sustenance 
to cattle, or well supplied with fish and game, was 
neglected by these early settlers and their descend- 
ants. When the traveller has passed the immediate 
entrance of the fiords, where the steep and rocky 
mountains are generally barren and forbidding, he 
comes, as he proceeds inwards, to verdant dales and 
grassy slopes, where he almost always finds some 
evidences of the former presence of the old Scandi- 
navian settlers, in fields enclosed by stone walls now 
fallen, ruins of churches, convents, or houses and 
stables for cattle; but an unbroken solitude now 
reigns where formerly thronged a busy multitude. 
Judging from the accounts in the Icelandic sagas, and 
from the number and extent of the various ruins, 
there must have been at one time not less than ten 
thousand Scandinavian inhabitants; but now the 
men, their language, their customs, and their religion 
are alike extinct ; and these heaps of stones alone 
remain to prove that they once were there. 

When rik and his followers first settled in Green- 
land, rumours of the Christian faith had just reached 
Norway, but he and his followers were worshippers 
of Odin and Thor. 

In the year 1000, Erik’s son made a voyage to 
Norway, and visited the king, Olaf Trygveson, who 
had embraced the new faith, and Lief and his crew 
were persuaded to allow themselves to be baptised, 
and to adopt the Christian religion. Lief remained 
all the winter with the king, who was very kind and 
hospitable to him, paying him great attention, because 
he saw in him a means of introducing the Christian 
faith into Greenland ; and it appears that Lief on his 
return laboured zealously in the cause, and greatl 
assisted and protected several monks who went wi 
him. His mother, Thiodhilde, was the first convert, 
and her example was followed by many of the colon- 
ists. She built a church at Brattelid, in which 

rayers and services were frequently performed; but 

ic the Red steadily refused to forsake his old faith, 

and it is very questionable if he ever altered his 
determination. 

Not less remarkable than Erik’s discovery was 
that by a Greenland colonist of the coast of Ame- 
rica. Herjulf had settled at Herjulfsnaes when Erik 
returned to Brattelid; he had a son named Biarne, 
a young man who had a ship of his own in Norway. 

en he sailed to Iceland, Ne found that his father 
had gone with Erik to Greenland ; he took counsel 
with his crew, and they came to the determination 
to go on and discover the green land where his father 
was, although none of them had ever been in the 
Greenland seas. They sailed for three days until 
they lost sight of land, when they met with a 
northerly wind and fog. They knew not where they 
were, so lay-to for several days; afterwards they again 


saw the sun and stars, hoisted sail, and at last saw 
land. They wondered what land it could be; but 
Biarne thought it could not be Greenland. They 
sailed closer in, and found the land destitute of moun- 
tains, but with bush-covered hills ; they therefore, with 
this land on the left, sailed to the northward two 
days, when they again saw land ahead: this was 
also low land cosesel wtih bushes. Biarne said: ‘This 
also cannot be Greenland, for it is said, there are 
there many large icebergs and mountains.’ They there- 
fore turned the prow from land, and sailed with a 
south-west wind for three days, when they again saw 
land. This was mountainous, and there were ripe 
in the water; but here would Biarne not land, as he 
did not think it was the place he sought; it did not 
— correspond to the description given by Erik the 

ed. After four days more sailing with the same 
wind, they again saw distant lan ‘That,’ said 
Biarne, ‘more nearly answers to Greenland, and there 
will we land.’ They did so. It was the country they 
wanted ; and Biarne sought out his father, and settled 
in Greenland with him. - 

Now both in Norway and Greenland went the 
rumour abroad of Biarne’s voyage, and of the pro- 
mising lands he had discovered on the way, and it 
greatly added to the general disposition for adventure 
and discovery. 

Lief, Erik’s son, who had lately returned as a 
Christian to Greenland, was the first to undertake a 
voyage in search of these lands. He — out Biarne, 
bought his ship, and collected a crew of thirty-five men. 

He requested his father to accompany him, and 
tak@command of the expedition, and the old man at 
last agreed ; but as he rode from Brattelid to the ship’s 
harbour, his horse stumbled with him, and fell. This 
appeared to Erik a bad omen, and he said : ‘It is not 
permitted me to discover other lands than the one we 
now inhabit ; I cannot go with you ;’ and he returned 
to his house. 

Lief and his party sailed, and found first the land 
which Biarne had last seen ; they landed, and saw but 
barren mountains, with loose blocks of stone covering 
their slopes down to the sea-shore. Lief called this 
place Helleland the Stony. They sailed further, and 
again saw land; went ashore, and found fine grass- 
covered lands. This he called Markland. Again they 
sailed with a north-west wind until they saw land 
ahead ; they entered a shallow bay, where the ship 
was aground at the ebb-tide. The country appeared 
so pleasant that Lief determined to remain there 
during the winter, and examine it more closely. They 
therefore drew the ship up into a lake, and built 
large houses. Here they noticed that day and night 
were more equal than in Greenland, and that on the 
shortest day there was sunlight from eight in the 
morning until four in the afternoon. They must 
therefore have been near Massachusetts. In this 
country they found wild grapes, so Lief gave it the 
name of Viinland. 

When spring came, they loaded the ship with 
timber, and taking a g supply of dried grapes, 
sailed with a fair wind until they again saw Green- 
land ; and now had Lief the good-fortune, through his 
sharp sight, to rescue a shipwrecked crew from a reef, 
and therefore he was ed Lief the we and 
with goods and honour he safely reached his father’s 
house at Brattelid. 

From this time up till 1013, during which Erik the 
Red had died, and Lief succeeded him in the chieftain- 
ship, his relatives made several voyages to Viinland, 
and his brother Thorwald was one of the foremost. 
He was the first who met with the natives, Indians 
or Esquimaux? On the first occasion, he met with 
a party of nine, eight of whom his men slew, the one 
escaped; shortly after came a numerous party of 
natives in skin-covered boats, from the interior of a 
bay. The Scandinavians had mostly fallen asl 
when a voice was heard crying: ‘ Awake, Thorwala, 
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and all thy folk, if you will preserve your lives!’ 
Thorwald saw the danger, and determined to go on 
board the ship and act on the defensive. A fight 
ensued ; the natives shot their arrows, and retreated ; 
but Thorwald was mortally wounded, and was buried 
there with two crosses over his grave. His followers 
returned to Greenland. 

Many expeditions followed, and attempts were 
made duri centuries to establish Scandi- 
navian colonies in America; but it appears that the 
natives were too numerous and troublesome, and that 
the inavians never succeeded in permanently 
establishing themselves in the country. In Green- 
land, however, they met with better success ; and a 
constant trade was carried on between that country 
and Norway up to about the year 1400, when the 
intercourse between these countries ceased. The 
colonies were left to themselves, owing to the long- 
continued wars; and at last the route to Greenland 
was forgotten. At this time, there were in the 
southern district twelve large ishes, and one 
hundred and ninety villages, a bishop’s see, and two 
convents. 

In the meantime, quarrels arose between the natives 
of Greenland (Esquimaux) and the Scandinavians, 
which qounty ended in the destruction of the 
latter ; for when, after many futile attempts to dis- 
cover the ‘lost land,’ as Greenland was then called, it 
was at | rediscovered in 1586, by Sir Martin 
Frobisher, no Scandinavians were met with. Davis 
visited Greenland in 1585 ; and in the year 1721, Hans 
Egede was sent out from Denmark as a missionary, 
and a trade with the Esquimaux was attempted to be 
established. After many trials and difficulties, Egede 
succeeded in introducing Christianity amongst them. 

A trade was also commenced, which has been carried 
on as royal monopoly ever since, and which at 

ields no inconsiderable revenue to the kingdom of 
mmark. Colonies and stations have been estab- 
lished, at short distances apart, from Cape Farewell 
up to latitude 73 degrees north, where the trade in 
and skins is briskly carried on. The whole of the 
coast and fiords have been examined, and all the 
ae ruins of the Scandinavians have been found, 
ut no living trace of the lost race has ever been met 
with. The causes which led to their complete destruc- 
tion have never yet been discovered; but it is supposed 
that, after civil broils had weakened them, they fell 
victims to the revenge of the natives, whom they had 
ay in the habit of ill treating. 

Greenlanders have some oral traditions con- 
nected with certain localities where the Scandinavians 
resided, relating to their y wars and mutual slaugh- 
ters ; as well as others of a curious nature, elucidating 
the former manners and customs of the Esquimaux. 
These have lately been collected by Dr Rink, governor 
of South Greenland ; and we pro giving our readers 
a translation of some of them. A few of the legends, 
as well as some scenes of modern life and manners in 
Greenland, have been illustrated by wood-cuts executed 
by the Esquimaux themselves, under Dr Rink’s direc- 
tion, which afford considerable proof of their intelligence. 


MELIBG@US HAS A FISH-DINNER 
AT GREENWICH. 


Poe wl — me Be = A ‘the 
appointed season ‘ou have never 
yet tasted whitebait.’ eee 


*That is very true,’ returned he. 
partaken of the fish in question upon the sea-coast 
and elsewhere—once, in icular, at Lynmouth in 
North Devon, I remained a fortnight longer than I 
had intended in consequence of the arrival of a shoal 
of that delicacy—but, as you justly remark, I have 
never “tasted whitebait” in the highest sense of that 


Sein. I have never had it at either of those 
ban dining-rooms of London—Greenwich or | N: 


*I have indeed | and 


How truly wonderful is it that a metro- 
is which is supplied with every luxurious edible 
m air, and and ocean, and that from the 

most distant parts of the Universe, should alone enjoy 
the marge thy being within a few miles of the one 
esculent which cannot endure travel. Devonshire 
cream in air-tight cans comes up to the Strand every 
morning, improved—positively more clotted, sir— 
by the journey ; but whitebait, like a jeu de mot, must, 
to be properly appreciated, be taken at once.’ 

‘As is whitebait, Meliboous, so is an expedition of 
pleasure. How much more enjoyable is it when 
extemporaneous, than if arranged and “looked forward 
to” for weeks before that wet day upon which it comes 
off at last. The elements are propitious, the river 
is near ; let us go down to Greenwich by the steamer 
immediately. Xo question need be but one: 
Have we got enough money in our pockets ?’ 

‘I had intended to have settled a bill at Dent’s here 
for a watch and chain for Mrs M.,’ said Melibceus, ‘so 
that I am to-day a capitalist. I will let it run a little 
longer. The great London tradesmen are said to 
multe credit—an excellent thing in watchmakers, 
and indeed in anybody. What a pleasant summer 


thoroughfare is this Hungerford ket; there is 
always a charming breeze coming through it laden 
with the smell of fruit and flower’—— 

‘ And fish.’ 


* Yes,’ continued Melibceus calmly, ‘just a suspicion 
of fish sufficient to give to the spot a local colouring. 
How finely those scarlet cray- contrast with the 
white skate. Look at yon spotted mullet, the butter- 
fly of the sea, as somebody calls it.’ 

* Who calls it? I don’t believe anybody ever called 
it so except yourself. I always suspect a gentleman 
who quotes with such excessive vagueness.’ 

‘Very true,’ returned Melibceus. ‘The safest vehicle 
for an assertion of doubtful value to travel in I have 
always found to be, “It was a saying of my late 
lamented father’s ;’ respect for the sup departed 
always elicits a murmur of applause. Albeit, my good 
father is alive and well, and never made an aphorism, 
a general reflection, or even an original meta) in 
the course of his existence.—To return to the red 
mullet, however ; that fish has a rival for colour in the 
Lake District. The crimson char is even still more 
beautiful.’ 

‘Ay, and of how exquisite a taste, Melibeus! 
Come, you must confess that even London cannot 
afford what you can get in profusion at the little 
white inn at Buttermere. Char, like whitebait, must 
be eaten upon the banks of its native streams.’ 

‘If you please to walk into our back-parlour,’ said 
the voice of a mermaiden, in front of whose shop we 
were holding our conversation, ‘you will see both 
char and whitebait all alive-o!’ 

Her tones were silvery as the scales of the salmon 
she presided over, her hair was as crimped as the 
skate; we could not choose but accept her courteous 
invitation. There were certainly two enormous troughs 
with live fish in them, and Maliboous was, of course, 
more loud than ever in his eulogies upon the great 
metropolis; but the place was so p that they 
might have been mud-fish for aught I could see; nay, 
they might have been cuttle-fish swimming in ink of 
their own i 

The whitebait, observed the mermaid, in apology, 
were averse to very clear water (in which case I am 
sure their antipathies had been most by arene ; 
it was even averred that they would be destroyed 
if the Thames were purified—a —— which set 

i moralising upon our way to the steamer, 

‘It has chen boon eank aid he, ‘in arguments 
upon the necessity of evil, that were there no such 

ing, all the sublimer virtues would perish: if 
there were no wars, there would be no Garibaldi ; if 
there were no wounds, there would be no Florence 

ighti Similarly, if the metropolitan sewers 
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were withdrawn from this river, and nobody per- 
mitted to throw himself off Waterloo Bridge, we 
should _ no whitebait—an exquisite dainty, but 
which, like the most delicate scents of the laboratory, 
owes its being, or at least its peculiar excellence, 
to’ —— 


‘Yes, my friend, it was indeed a very narrow 
escape,’ gasped I, when we had taken our seats upon 
the steam-boat and began to recover ourselves a little. 
* You should never step upon one of those planks in a 
hurry, and particularly at the very moment when the 
man is dragging it away. If I had not caught hold of 
your shirt-collar (and how lucky that it was not a 

r one !), you would, in a few hours from this, 
ve been improving the whitebait. I should never 
have partaken of it in future without thinking of _ 
Meliboeus! When I squeezed the lemon, I should 
to mind his generosity, and how he had promi 
upon the very last occasion that we were together, to 
pay for the hock at dinner’—— 

*I don’t remember that,’ interrupted Melibceus. 

‘I dare say not,’ said I; ‘the shock to your nervous 
system has, doubtless, been considerable. You did 
ey however—ask anybody else—just after we 

eft the fish-shop.’ 

‘It was all the fault of that fat fellow yonder,’ 
observed Meliboeus moodily, ‘He knew that he was 
safe, and therefore came on board at his leisure, 
whereas /, who was behind him—— ray pd 
puts me in a perspiration to think of it. y did we 
tempt the dangers of the deep, and in such selfish 
company ?” 

’ ay, returned I, ‘I have often seen the same 
thing done in the street. It is wonderful how calm 
and collected one can be when we have got a friend 
between us and the sea of Hansoms, and we our- 
selves are in comparative safety. We, whose heel no 
wheel is grazing, upon whose toe no horse’s hoof is 
impinging, are philosophical enough, and wonder how 
Jones can so far ~y* his position in life as to want 
to run. Now, in Bullock Smithy there is no such 
“barking” of shins.’ 

* No,’ said Melibeus grimly; ‘it is there less bark 
than bite. Our broad-wheeled wagons would roll 
you out as flat as a pancake. But what an enormous 
cargo of passengers we are taking in! I hope there 
are not many more such piers to touch at upon the 
way down. What myriads of persons, even of the 
humblest class, must have money and leisure to throng 
the pleasure-boat like this!’ 

‘It is Saint Monday,’ said I. ‘ With many of the 
trades of London, the first working-day of the week 
is always a holiday.’ 

‘With a half-holiday on Saturday, and a whole one 
on Sunday, those trades therefore are not overworked. 


I wish,’ quoth Melibeus sighing. i ‘that our poor | you 
village-folks who are in the same line of business at 


Bullock Smithy, were equally fortunate.’ 

‘But, on the other hand, in what an atmosphere 
are these compelled to work when they do work. 
The article they are really most in search of to-day 
is mere fresh air, and before diving below the waters 
of business for five days, it is not surprising that 
ee ee 
si 

* Yes, replied Melibeus, ‘the hankering 
towns-folk after coun 


side of the villa! Why, not one 
has more than a few square feet of earth una 

priated Commerce, and yet what a show they 
make of leaf and verdure! The crazy balconies are 


all, at least, supplied with mignonette, tended, 
doubtless, by the assiduous hand of the began 
hter. wharfs and warehouses above and about 

the Pool; the Pool itself, crowded with vessels, whose 
amg have been washed by every Sea, whose sails 
ve felt every breeze, from the piercing gale of 
Spitzbergen to the whisper of the tropics; and the 
Docks, which have so mysteriously deprived the 
river of half its argosy, and keep it land-locked 
behind those mighty gates—all these never cease to 
fill me with admiration, and even with a sort of 
personal pride, although I myself never owned larger 
craft than the old fishing-punt in our pond at Bullock 
Smithy, and its companion ‘the canoe.’ My heart 
swells, as I look, with the thought of the commercial 
Pa sea of my nation, and I sympathise with the 
eelings of that man who would get up and return 


romised, | thanks for the Navy, although he, personally, was 


only connected with maritime pursuits, in so far as 
he held some canal shares. But this lower part of 
the river is also equally striking in its way. These 
tumble-down warehouses, bulging so clumsily over 
their lower floors, as though they were trying to look 
at themselves in the water, and so discover if they 
really were so pi ue as people say; the villas 
in the mud ; the amphibious population is always 
wandering along about high-water mark, not looking 
for the ‘wonders of the shore,’ I fear, so much as 
for things that will fetch their price at the marine- 
store shops.’ é 

* Melibceus,’ said I, ‘ you talk it like a book, and it 
much distresses me to interrupt you; but you per- 
ceive how crowded we are already. Even now, we 
can see nothing of what you describe so graphically, 
without ‘standing on the seats. The boat p meme 
rolls to the water’s edge, by reason of these gentlemen 
standing on the paddle-box for want of space. And 
now, look ahead to yonder pier. There are almost as 
many more about to invade us as we have now on 


‘I can swim,’ returned my friend reflectively ; ‘ but 
swimming amidst a vortex of importunate females 
would be impossible, even if to leave them would not 
o D think there dang ” inquired 

* Do you thi is any er, gents ?’ inqui 
a fellow-passenger, with a white hat stuck on the 
extreme of his left ear, and with a very fine 
marigold in his button-hole. 

‘I am quite sure,’ replied Melibceus $ gravely, ‘that 
if those additional persons come on board of us, it will 
only be to find a watery tomb.’ 

Our interrogator returned no direct reply to this 
information, but raising his voice to its very highest 
pitch, exclaimed to the man upon the engine- 
who directed the movements of the vessel: ‘I say— 
—captin. We ain’t agoin’ to take no more in, we 
ain’t. Do you heer?’ 

* Quite true’—‘ It’s shameful !’—‘ It’s overcrowd- 
ing !’—‘It’s agen the hact!’—‘Don’t!’ broke forth 
from all sides, giving evidence of the terms that had 
been agitating other beside our own. 

‘Oh, you’re afraid, are you?’ returned the captain 
Gubiete. * You think you’ll be drownded, do you? 
And what a loss to society you’d be!’ 

‘I —_ the least care pan Page: y=] 
replied first speaker ; ‘ but what objec to, 
is, to having the starch taken out of my shirt-collars.’ 

It is possible that the witticism may not have been 
original, but its application to the circumstances, and 
its delicate evasion of the charge of pusillanimity, 
were above all praise. Not only did it receive its 
just applause, but the whole ship’s company—by 
which — Fay _ man and poy who —_ 
gated her, but the persons or so who pressed 
very cabin windows on a level with the tide—declared 
that they also did their washing at home, and would 
run no risks. We swept by the pier, therefore, 
without touching at it, but not without receiving a 
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a 


broadside of invective from its disappointed freight, 
which was returned by a corresponding salute. 
Presently, the noble Hospital came into view, and 
we disembarked at Greenwich, a town scarcely more 
celebrated for that interesting pile than for brown 
bread and butter and whitebait. 

*Now do come and have some whitebait, now do,’ 
exclaimed a widow lady to Melibeeus almost before 
he had placed his second foot on shore. ‘’Ere’s our 
’ouse, sir; fust street on the right ’and; bilin’ water 
and a cool gardin allus ready.’ 

The latter portion of her speech referred to a 
custom which visitors to this locality are addicted 
to, of bringing their tea with them, and merely paying 
for sitting accommodation and the fish peculiar to the 
o his lady evidently imagined that we were 

en with a packet of ‘Howqua’s Mixture,’ and 
perhaps with a quartern loaf or so besides. 

We've a lovely harbour, sir, broke in a second 
female candidate for our patronage, ‘and as dry a 
skittle-alley as’—— 

‘Don’t you see as the gents is for a Ninn,’ inter- 
rw a sort of outdoor waiter, whose neckcloth 
might have ‘had the starch taken out of it’ with 
great advantage to its ~~ ‘ Hours is the ’ouse for 
people of quality ; we ’ve the smallest whitebait, and 
the biggest baggitell-table as is in Greenwich.’ 

Resisting steadily these and similar invitations, we 
made our way to the celebrated Aboukir, and ordered 
dinner, taking care to secure a table with a good view 
of the river; and in the mean time we sought the 
Park, partly for the sake of the picturesque, and 
partly of an appetite. 

‘For its size,’ quoth Melibceus, ‘I think there is 
nothing superior to this —, for girth of timber and 
“ contiguity of shade.” For prospect, there is certainly 
no domain in England equal to it. What a magni- 
ficent scene is presented to us from the foot of this 
Observatory wall! The glittering river that winds so 
coyly towards the sea that here and there it seems 
to be actually parallel to itself; the be > hig -masted 
sailing-ships, each with its one or two black Tugs to 

it forth ; and the mighty blur of London yonder, 
with St Paul’s and Westminster Abbey alone standing 
out distinct and clear. One never knows their vast- 
ness until distance dwarfs, as now, all other things 
about them. What noble buildings, too, are these 
immediately beneath us, and to what a noble purpose 
are they devoted! A home more fitting could scarcel 
have been built for these fine old fellows to end their 
days in; and how picturesquely do they themsélves 
embellish it! A cocked-hat, in which a young man 
always looks a mountebank, rather becomes gray 


At this moment, a certain Ancient Mariner, whose 
glittering eye had more than once attempted to arrest 
us, bore down directly upon Melibceus, and grappled 
him. He was one of those few pensioners still 
living who had fought with ‘our Nelly’—as he 

iliarly termed the hero of Trafalgar—and he con- 
ceived that that circumstance gave him a right to 
grapple anybody. Beside his long sea-stories, to 
which we listened of course with all he had 


of beholding anything through that medium exce 
the sky pm ; The 


stances, the spectacle of my friend sweeping the 
horizon under the auspices of this old Man of the Sea, 
whose feelings he would on no account have wounded 
by —— the real state of the case, could not 
but be grateful to me. The glass being brought to 


bear upon some edifice, and Melibceus placed in the 
painful 1 posture requisite for telescopic observation, 
the mariner would dilate upon its architectural 
beauties, the year of its erection, the name and birth- 
day of the builder, and other statistical information, 
like a living guide-book bound in blue. Once only, 
Melibceus joyfully exclaimed: ‘J see it, J see it,’ when 
the subject of eulogy was the masterpiece of Sir 
Christopher Wren ; but the old tar, with tears in his 
eyes and much affectionate blasphemy, exposed my 
r friend’s error—he had somehow changed his 
eld of vision from St Paul’s, London, to the Ship 
Inn, Greenwich, about a quarter of a mile from 
where we stood. After this misfortune, Melibceus 
shut both his eyes, and was careful not to touch the 
glass with his hands. 

‘I protest,’ cried he, when he was at last released 
by ransom from his tormentor, ‘that I never will be 
hypocrite enough to look through that sort of thing 
again. I should see a better view, and enjoy it incom- 
parably more, if I looked through a kaleidoscope.’ 

Our attention was here attracted by a conspicuous 

iece of print on the Observatory wall—‘the British 
ard ;’ and under it a smaller measurement, entitled 
‘Two Feet, and doubtless justly so. 

‘But why two feet,’ argued Melibeeus ; ‘why not 
one foot ? e have no florin of long-measure.’ 

‘Nay,’ said I, like another Goneril, ‘why any foot 
at all? What necessity is there for preserving any 
standard of length, so long as we have barley-corns 
—the John Barleycorn who forms the subject of so 
many patriotic songs at Bullock a e should 
be at no loss although all reels and rods, nay, though 
the Greenwich Observatory itself were burned to 
ashes.’ 

‘They have a mighty tank of water,’ observed 
Melibceus, ‘to guard against that contingency. It 
supplies the town with the fluid to make tea with 
in their arbours, for do you not remember the excite- 


ment which prevailed some time ago here, when it was 
discovered that a young gentleman bathed in it every 
morning.’ 


*I do remember,’ said I; ‘and, talking of the 

Observatory, do you know that that simple pole 
onder points out—to the eye of Science—the 
Meridian?” 

Melibceus regarded it with an interest scarcely 
inferior to that he would have exhibited had it been 
the North Pole itself; but it might have been a 
clothes-prop, instead of a tree of knowledge, for all 
the fruit he found upon it. 

He would have doubtless run down the famous 
Hill, which so many thousands of lads and lasses 
have descended hand in hand together, but that 
there is now a palisade built across half-way up it, 
in order to prevent that innocent recreation. We 
were warm enough, however, without running, and 
the river-breeze that came in at the windows of the 
Aboukir, and cooled us as we sat at fish, was most 
refreshing. The amber sherry and the iced still hock 
were rather refreshing also; and so were the denizens 
of the deep served up to us in so many Protean forms. 
For my indeed, I soon began to feel like one of 
those unlawful nets which suffer no sort of fish to esca 
their meshes, which spare neither sex nor a; 
for Melibceus, he protested that, what with the melted 
ice, and the water-suchet, and the ecls, and the weedy 
salad he had consumed, he felt as though he had been 
drowned in a canal. We had so little appetite for the 
whitebait, when the dish of the day did at last make 
its ap ce, that nothing but a strong sense of 
duty, and the exquisite brown bread and butter, 
carried us through it. Imagine, then, our indignation 
upon another enormous shoal of them making its 
appearance, when we knew that there was yet a 
duck to follow. 

‘ Devilled, tlemen,’ observed the waiter in ex- 
planation, onal he spoke a beautiful truth. 
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‘Why, I wonder,’ remarked Melibceus reflectively, 
‘why should the Devil give his name to all the best 
dishes? I think it must be because they rather tend 
to produce excess. Let us have just a few dozen more 
of these to finish with ; it would be quite a bathos to 
end with the duck. What a blessed island would that 
be, my friend, whose surrounding waters produced a 
constant supply of whitebait—whose balmy climate 
nourished lemons and cayenne—and whose kindly 
soil brought forth the brown-bread-and-butter tree! 
What patriotism would fill the breasts of its privileged 
people! What wisdom would direct the councils of 
its ministers, who, without the trouble of engaging an 
apartment at the Aboukir, might, after the toil of the 
session, come down to the shore of their native land, 
and pluck’—— 

* Here is the bill, Melibceus.’ . 

‘Tear it up,’ returned he vely, ‘and let it be 
hurried down by the cain tide to Gravesend. 
This is not a time to look at bills, my friend ; far less 
to settle them. How charming is the prospect! 
Behold yon mighty ship, splashing the foam up with 
her huge paddles almost in our very faces; she is 
going about her business in the great waters, and I 
am very glad that I am not going with her. Look, 
too, at those frail wager-boats just beneath us, con- 
tending against the tide and each other with such 
strenuous endeavour, each straining oarsman eager for 
our approbation—for it cannot surely be that they 
are making such exertions to please themselves. Do 
we not sit like gods together, and regard all things 
with an equal mind?’ * 

* Melibeeus,’ observed I, ‘beware lest that thing 
happen to you which very nearly occurred at the 
Benevolent Costermongers: I think we have eaten 
and drunk enough. Even in the absurd and suppo- 
sititious case of your having had too much, however, 
there is something here to sober you as completely as 
a bucket of Thames water. It is the Bill, my friend. 
Shall I read you the Bill, the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Bill, or shall I read you the items ? 
Shall I tell you what they charge for their sherry? 
What think you of eight shillings a bottle for chabies, 
my friend—for chablis ?’ 

‘Then what, in the name of Proportion, do they 
charge for hock ?’ 

Melibeeus trembled at my whispered response. 
* How very lucky it was,’ observed he, ‘that I didn’t 
pay Mr Dent’s account. Here is the money, waiter ; 

ut my nerves are shattered, and I must at once have 
a cigar. Where is the smoking-room ?’ 

‘Our season, you see, sir, only lasts for six months 
in the year,’ said the waiter apologetically ; ‘so that 
double charges are not, after _— 

‘A cigar, a cigar!’ cried Melibceus impatiently. 

* We have no smoking-room, sir, at the Aboukir.’ 

The shock was tremendous. I procured a light, 
and led Melibcus into the open air; but even his 
elastic mind took a little time to recover itself. 

‘Let us sit down in some Arbour, and be quiet,’ 
said he ; ‘do not let us move about.’ : 

‘Bilin’ water and a cool gardin and harbour,’ was 
the invitation addressed to us by a lovely maiden ere 
he had finished his proposition. 

The arbour was com as I believe, of the wreck 
of a ship, and the tables and forms within it were 
exceeding rickety. The garden comprised seven sun- 
flowers and a scarlet-runner—but the scarlet-runner’s 
race was run: he was dead. 

‘Why, this is a or Paradise,’ observed Meli- 
beeus to the nymph benignantly, ‘and you are the 
Peri.’ She brought tea, and had the assurance to 
offer us—us from the Aboukir—whitebait ; the former 
we accepted, the latter we rejected with a shudder. 
She likewise brought us eight e 

‘My good girl,’ exclaimed Melibceus, with aston- 
ishment, ‘ are we to eat four eggs apiece ?’ 

‘Every lady and gent who teas here has at least 


four,’ returned the damsel ; ‘they often eats half-a- 
dozen. That is their dinner, you know. I dare say as 
you two have eaten as much for yourn.’ 

The truth of this ingenuous statement was undeni- 
able. We were glad, however, to take a cup of tea, 
albeit neither the goblet nog its contents had certainly 
ever come from China ; and I threw a couple of eggs 
over the wall into the next en—there were ‘ har- 
bours’ and tea- ens attached to every house in the 
row—that the Peri’s feelings might not be hurt by 
any apparent neglect of her vian Then we called 
for the bill. The total liability we had incurred was 
eighteenpence, a sum, compared with our recent 
experience, ridiculously infinitesimal. 

*I almost wish,’ said I, ‘now that it is over, that 
we had taken our fish-dinner here instead of at the 
Aboukir,’ 

‘So do not I,’ returned Meliboous philosophically ; 
‘we have been very happy, and it is said that no price 
is too high to pay for happiness. It is doubtless true 
that we could have spent our money more beneficially 
as regards the interests of the t human family, 
but scarcely with greater satisfaction to ourselves. 
Our little dinner at the Aboukir will be a pleasant 
resting-place for my ar va d to linger on when I am 
buried alive again at Bullock Smithy. At all events, 
I have enjoyed the thing incomparably more than I 
should have enjoyed paying the money to Mr Dent.’ 


PORSON. 


A REvieEw of the life of a professor of Greek in one of 
our universities, who spent the greater number of his 
days in instructing undergraduates in the dead lan- 
guages, in critically examining classical compositions, 
and in collating ancient manuscripts, would seem a 
dull subject for the pages of a popular periodical. 
Mr Watson, however, in the work before us,* has not 
presented to us simply the most learned Greek pro- 
fessor of which this or any other country can boast, 
but has depicted the ordinary everyday-life of one of 
the strangest and most original beings who ever 
furnished a biography. Professor Porson is by name 
familiar to everybody, but known, we believe, only 
as the originator of many witty sayings, and as the 
perpetrator of many acts of reprehensible character. 
Detached anecdotes relating to his learning and to his 
tippling exist in volumes of ana, but Mr Watson is 
the first to merit our thanks by presenting to the 
world a complete history of the great classical scholar. 

Richard Porson was born near North Walsham, in 
Norfolk, on the 25th December 1759. His father was 
a weaver, and held office in his native village as parish- 
clerk ; his parents were both uneducated, although 
sufficiently literate to teach their son mental arith- 
metic, reading, and writing. At six years old, he was 
sent to school, but was of so delicate a constitution as 
to be obliged to return home after a few months, in 
consequence of being unable to stand the rough sports 
and practical jokes of his companions. At nine, he 
again went to school, and then first astonished all 
who came in contact with him by the wonderful 
quickness which he exhibited in the acquisition of 
knowledge. One of the principal traits in his char- 
acter through life immediately manifested itself—the 
determination to do his best in everything he took 
in hand. Writing appears first to have engaged his 
attention, and in the short space of three months, 
from the worst he became the best penman in the 
school. Porson was through life remarkably proud of 


* The Life of Richard Porson, M.A. By the Rev. John Selby 
Watson, M.A. Longmans. 1861. 
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his handwriting, and never omitted an opportunity 
of displaying it: he was accustomed, says one of his 
companions, ‘to take a small book out of his pocket 
after dinner, and hand it round the table as a specimen 
of his handwriting.’ He wasted many hours of the 
most valuable part of his life in imitating with 
immense trouble the print of his choicest books, and 
earnest] Heber to allow him to letter the 
backs of his vellum-bound classics. Heber told him 
he should be far more obli by his writing his 
valuable thoughts inside the books, than by any cali- 
graphic display on the covers. 

aving in t years at school learned as much 
arithmetic as his master possessed, and completely 
distanced the worthy pedagogue in other branches of 
knowledge, our hero fortunately came under the 
notice of the clergyman of his native town, who, 
astonished at his acuteness, took him into his house 
to educate with his own sons. Under the kind 
minister’s roof the boy continued for another period 
of three at the termination of which, his won- 
derful abilities became so apparent, that his instructor 
had him examined by three of the most learned men 
he could select, and upon their certificate, commenced 
a subscription for the purpose of placing the youth 
at Eton. 

To Eton, in his fifteenth year, the hard-working 
lad proceeded, and became, almost from his entrance, 
the idol of the school. Ever full of fun, and ever 
ready to assist his schoolmates in difficulty, we find 
him at one time writing a play for the diversion of 
the winter evenings; at another, knocking off with 
‘wondrous ease tasks which had proved too difficult 
for less astute minds ; and at another, hunting rats in 
the long hall—his favourite amusement next to his 
books. It was while at Eton his love for ale and 
‘strong waters,’ for which he afterwards became so 
celebrated, first manifested itself. We give the story 
in the words of a fellow-Etonian of his. 

‘When Colonel Disney was a Westminster boy, he 
was in the habit of meeting Porson at his master’s 
house. When they were alone together in the evening, 
Porson asked Disney if he knew his way to the ale- 
cellar. Disney replied that he did, but that he was 
engaged in doing his Greek verses. “Never mind,” 

‘orson ; “ I will look to them ; take the largest j 
you can find, and fill it with beer.” This Disney ide 
and on his return found his Greek verses finished. 
This occurred more than once, and Disney was always, 
on such occasions, at the head of his class.’ 


_ acquisitions, 
In his case, there was no — a lesson, 
term— 


ion of the e merely 
est and most difficult task imprinted 


hence, at school, we find him of Horace 
in his clams, with on Ovid held upiodiown im his 


ies Se Sep & mee wie ee ee eee 
verbatim. He would not only, says his biographer, 


be related before we pass on. Mr 
that a friend one day consulted the scholar on the 


meaning of a word in Thucydides; Porson, without 
looking at the book, immediately _—— ry 
sage in which the word occurred. His friend 
how he knew it was that . ? sai 
Porson, ‘the word occurs only 
once on the right-hand page in the edition whi 
are using, and once on the left. I see your eyes are 
directed to the right-hand page.’ 

relates that taking him once to William 
Spencer’s, he delighted a large party of the re | 
by reciting an immense number of forgotten Vai 
songs, drinking all the time. He got very tipsy at 
last, and, says ‘I brought him home as far as 
Piccadilly, where, I am sorry to say, I left him sick, 
in the middle of the street.’ His retentive memory 
was, however, far from being delightful to him on 
all occasions. ‘ My memory,’ he said on one occasion, 
‘is a source of misery to me—I can never forget any- 

ing which I don’t wish to remember.’ 

m Porson had been four years at Eton, and 
had attained his eighteenth , he was entered at 
Trinity College, —— four years, he became 
senior wrangler; shortly afterwards, Chancellor’s 
Medallist ; then a fellow of his college; and then com- 
menced those labours in teaching and in criticism 
which formed nearly the sole mental occupation of his 
after-life. Asa tutor, though beloved and revered by 
his pupils, he did not excel either in patience or meek- 
ness ; his common custom, if a youth betrayed any 
unusual rey of dulness or inattention, was to 
seize hold o the poker, chase him round the room, 
and threaten to split open his head. One venture- 
some undergraduate being treated in this cavalier 
manner, pounced upon the tongs, and observed that 
‘two could play at that game;’ Porson pos! 
said : ‘If I were to split open gp head, I believe 
should find it empty. ‘And yours, replied the 
undaunted pupil, ‘I am sure I should find full of 

ts.’ Te rofessor tumbled imto his chair, 
roaring with laughter, and immediately repeated a 
whole chapter from Roderick Random, which was 
always a way with him of shewing his satisfaction. 

We are not going to inflict upon our readers any 
lengthened account of Porson’s literary labours ; they 
consisted almost entirely in the emendation of 
corrupt passages, which, from careless or intentional 
error, had crept into classical authors; this was his 
most charming employment, and in it he had to 
compare thousands of manuscripts, and adjust with 
immense labour the most tiresome and complicated 
discrepancies. In pursuing his inquiries upon the 
all spuriousness of a single verse in the New 
Testament, he consulted with great care ninety-five 
Greek and Latin manuscripts. Original composition 
he regarded with abhorrence; and with the exception 
of witty trifles, thrown out now and then, without 
any apparent effort, he could seldom be persuaded 
to put on the thoughts passing 
brain, even in the form of a letter to a friend, and by 
this means lost very many valuable acquaintances. 

In reviewing the works of rival critics and com- 
mentators, Porson was continually in hot water with 
English and foreign authors; he entertained, however, 
no very profound view of the value of these disputes, 
and is asserted to have concisely summed up one 
ae literary battle with two German critics in 

verse : 


I went to Strasburg, where I got drunk 
With that most learned Professor Branck ; 
I went to Wortz, and got more drunken 
With that more learned Professor Ruhnken. 


However, as he neither visited the continent, nor saw 
one professor or the other, there is some degree of 
poetic licence in the lines. 

Porson excelled in satirical and sarcastic writing ; 
one of his best specimens is contained in a letter 
to the Gentleman's Magazine, reviewing Sir John 
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Hawkins’s Life of Johnson. It thus commences—* MR 
Urspan—Have you read that divine book, the Life of 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D., by Sir John Hawkins, Kut. ? 
Have you done anything but read it since it was 
first published? For my own I scruple not to 
declare that I could not rest I had read it quite 
through—notes, di ions, index, and all; then I 
— not rest till Sy gone — it a second ny ae 

begin to think that increase of appetite grows by 
what it feeds on, for I have been ae it = since. 
I am now in the midst of the sixteenth perusal, and 
still I discover new beauties ; I can think of nothing 
else, I can talk of nothing else,’ &c. The rest of the 
letter contains fearful lashings of criticism, all hed 


laboriously endeavoured in every way to lighten the 
disgust we must feel in beholding such a cha- 
racter. 


Dr Parr says of Porson, that drinking was a mere 
habit with him; that he was not unusually fond of 
wine or spirits, but must always be dri some- 
thing; and that he, the doctor, believed he would 
drink ink, if he could get nothing else. This opinion 
is certainly corroborated by an anecdote told by Mr 
Maltby, of such an extraordinary character, that we 
should hesitate on less respectable authority to receive 
it. ‘He would, says Mr Maltby, ‘drink anything. 
He was sitting with a gentleman after dinner in the 


in the same vein of sarcasm—‘ such lan ,” as Dr 
Rennell observed, ‘as the devil would write, if he 
could hold a pen.’ ‘ 

After several years spent in his college, in the 
enjoyment of his fellowship and the L.100 per annum 
attached to it, Porson contemplated entering the 
church. Two irremovable obstacles, however, pre- 
sented themselves—one was his avowed opinion, t 
fifty years of theological study would not suffice to 
prepare him for the sacred office; and the other, a 
rooted determination not to subscribe to the Thirty- 
nine Articles. 

In 1791, then, Porson resigned his fellowship, it 
being compulsory upon him either to do so or enter 
pes | orders. He came almost immediately to London, 
and found himself, he says, a gentleman with sixpence 
in his pocket. Very little money could he raise by 
literary exertions, and for some time he took but 
two frugal meals in the twenty-four hours, living for 
six weeks on a guinea! What he would have ulti- 
mately done, under these terrible circumstances, it is 
hard to say, but friends who had a profound respect 
for his erudition came to his rescue, and in a ve’ 
short time subscribed nearly L.2000 towards his relief, 
which, being invested, produced him a salary of about 
1.100 a year, and at once relieved him from his diffi- 
culties. It should be recorded that the poor scholar 
would only accept of the maintenance thus offered on 
the condition, that the money should, after his death, 
revert to those who had so nobly subscribed it, or to 
their representatives. 

Almost immediately after this settlement of his 
pecuniary affairs, Porson was unanimously elected 
Greek professor to the university of Cambridge, 
receiving as his stipend L.40 per annum; beyond 
his inaugural lecture, he appears, however, to have 
done nothing at the university, neither residing at 
Cambridge nor lecturing there. 

After passing ren | three years of bachelor-life 
in London, our hero suddenly determined to marry, 
and with the promptitude which distinguished most 
of his actions, in a single day wooed and won a Mrs 
Lunan, a lady whose husband had been sepa- 
rated from her, and was still living. Porson does 
not appear to have been a very ‘a bridegroom, 
for, having attended at the wedding-dinner, he left 
his blushing bride, spent the evening of the day with 
an intimate friend, to whom he never revealed his 
change of condition, and then adjourned with a 
surgeot, named Moore, to the ‘Cider Cellars, which 
he did not leave till eight the next a Whether 
this slight weighed too deeply on his wife’s mind, or 
other causes conspired to shorten her life, we know 
not, but very shortly afterwards she died, and Porson 
‘was a widower. 

Afflicted with asthma, with sleepless nights, and 
with many other discomforts, the professor, from the 
period of his wife’s death, appears to have yielded 
unresistingly to the seductions of a vice which, we 
have seen, early manifested itself in him—that of 
drunkenness. It is disagreeable to turn from the 
most acute critic and most profound scholar in 


often undoubtedly became, though his friends have 


- to a drunken buffoon, such as Porson too 


bers of a mutual friend, a Templar, who was 
then ill, and confined to bed. A servant came into 
the room, sent thither by his master, for a bottle of 
embrocation, which was on the chimney-piece. ‘I 
drank it an hour ago!’ said Porson. 

Rogers gives us a more disgusting account of this 
mania for tippling, and says that ‘he would not 
scruple, when dining at a friend’s, to return to the 

ining-room after the company had left, pour into 
a tumbler the drops remaining in the wine-glasses, 
and drink off the omnium gatherum.’ 

Hoppner, 3 painter, was once the victim of this 
propensity. ‘Porson, one afternoon, une 
caaivel % Hoppner’s house. Hoppner said that bo 
could not offer him dinner, as Mrs Hoppner had gone 
to town, and had carried with her the key of the 
closet which contained the wine. Porson, however, 
declared that he would be content with a mutton 
chop, and beer from the next alehouse, and accord- 
ingly stayed to dine. During the evening, Porson 
said: ‘I am — certain that Mrs Hoppner keeps 
some nice bottle for her private drinking in her own 
bedroom, so, pray, try if you can lay your hands 
upon it.’ His host assured him that Mrs Hoppner 
had no such secret stores; but Porson insisting that 
eS Sa a bottle = last dis- 
cove! in the "s oe to the ise of 
Hoppner and the oe of Porson, who aun titel 
its contents, paar s to be the best gin he had 
tasted for a long time. Next day, Hoppner, somewhat 
out of temper, informed his wife t+ Porson had 
drunk every of her concealed dram. ‘ Drank 
every drop of it!’ cried she. ‘Good heavens, it was 
spirits of wine for the lamp!’ 

Alth these anecdotes tend to prove the truth 
of Dr Parr’s remark, that Porson would drink any- 
thing, many of his doings shew that he had a profound 
contempt for tea and coffee, and for most forms of 
——— liquor. _ Ptr anne his — 

Vv was porter. e Sun morning, W. 
wneliten: he met Dr Goodall, the provost, going to 
church, and asked him where Mrs Goodall was. “ At 

” replied the doctor. “Very well, then,” 

rejoined Porson, “I'll go and breakfast with her.” He 
ingly presented hi at Mrs Goodall’s table, 

and being asked what he chose to take, answered, 
“Porter.” Porter was in consequence sent for, pot 
after pot, and the sixth pot was just being carried 
into the house when Dr Goodall returned from 
church.’ After such reminiscences as these, we do 


dence, that she had more brandy consumed in 
her house during Mr Porson’s visit, during the 
whole course of —— housekeeping. 

Porson was no solitary drinker ; his luxury was to 
be in the — of men almost as learned as him- 
self, and to the whole night in congenial con- 
versation. He worked as well as imbibed; and having 
one evening heard that Dundas and Pitt had been to 
the House of Commons, when they were both very 
intoxicated, he returned home, and sitting up i 


the night, in company with his and 
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upon the subject! The two following are perhaps the 
best of these effusions : 


When Billy found he scarce could stand, 
‘Help, help!’ he cried, and stretched his hand, 
To faithful Henry calling. 
Quoth Hal: ‘ My friend, I’m sorry for’t ; 
*Tis not my practice to support 
A minister that’s falling.’ 


‘Who's up?’ inquired Burke of a friend at the door. 
‘Oh! no one,’ says Paddy, ‘ though Pitt’s on the floor!’ 


Porson’s ability to sit up all night, and even for 
several consecutive nights, was amazing. Whenever 
he dined out, his friends were obliged, at eleven or 
twelve at night, to turn him out of their houses, and 
he never failed when in the street to growl out, that he 
hated ‘to be turned out of doors like a dog.’ Horne 
Tooke took an ingenious method (as he imagined) of 
securing Porson’s early departure. He ascertained 
when Porson had been sitting up for three consecutive 
nights, and invited him to dinner the day after. Unfor- 
tunately, the plan was wholly unsuccessful. ‘ Porson 
kept Tooke up the whole night, and in the morning 
the latter in perfect despair said: “ Mr Porson, I am 
engaged to meet a friend at breakfast at a coffee- 
house in Leicester Square.” “Oh,” replied Porson, “1 
will go with you ;” and he accordingly did so.’ 

Seventeen years passed over the Sead of the pro- 
fessor, all spent in this strange mixture of study and 

* dissipation ; at the end of that period, he was ap- 
pointed librarian to the London Institution, at a salary 
of L.200 per annum, which, with his other income, 
placed him in comparative affluence. This appoint- 
ment he held but two years; the terrible demon 
threw down another ‘mighty man,’ and obtained 
another victory! In the midst of his usual pursuits, 
and in the enjoyment of his ordinary health, Porson, 
on Monday, September 19, 1808, was seized with 
spoplexy, and in six days’ time expired—an old man, 
though but forty-nine, with a constitution ruined by 
habitual excess. 

The magnates of the university of Cambridge, who 
had undoubtedly been guilty of great neglect to him 
whilst living, hastened upon his decease to pay him 
every mark of respect ; his body was removed from 
London to Cambridge, where it lay in state in the 
great hall of Trinity College, with Greek verses 
pinned around the pall; and shortly afterwards, the 
illustrious Grecian was placed side by side with the 
dust of Newton in the chapel of his own college. 

Such is a sketch of the life of Richard Porson. It 
would be unjust to his memory to leave our readers 
in the belief that he was simply the test classical 
scholar, and the hardest drinker of his time—he was 
both these ; but he was something more ; he was the 
most honest and truthful critic that the world ever 
anges Ate s most thorough enemy to deceit and 

pretension in the record of biography. If he 
drank very hard, it was the custom of those days to 
do so, and he certainly never ‘wasted his substance 
in riotous living,’ for he left behind him out of his 
slender income L.890 in the funds, and a library 
which sold for a thousand guineas! His very honesty 
sometimes offended his friends. Being asked for an 
inscription for the tomb of a deceased doctor of his 
university, for whose learning he had little respect, 
he sent the relations the following : 


Here lies a Doctor of Divinity ; 
He was a Fellow, too, of Trinity : 
He knew as much about Divinity 
As other fellows do of Trinity. 


‘He was a great lover of little children—no mean 
trait, in our opinion, in the of any man, and 
would at all times unbend his great mind for their 
amusement. We have only room for one illustration. 
A little girl of whom he was very fond led him one 
day into the laundry, where a pretty servant, named 


Susan, was driving a bright ‘box-iron’ over some 
linen, and requested him to extemporise a verse on 
the subject. e immediate reply was— 


When lovely Susan irons smocks, 
No damsel e’er looks neater ; 

Her eyes are brighter than the box, 
And burn me like the heater. 


We are aware that a review of the life of Porson 
containing no reference to his classical and critical 
abilities, bears a resemblance to the performance of 
Hamlet with the principal character omitted. To the 
general reader, however, any reference to these 
matters would be altogether uninteresting ; while the 
more learned we refer to Mr Watson's very instructive 
volume, congratulating them on the treat they have 
in store against its perusal. 


TRUE LONELINESS.” 


Tis lonely in the Desert, 

When eye of man may scan 

O’er all the wide, wide waste of sand, 
No trace of fellow-man ; 

When from no meanest Arab tent 
Doth the long smoke-cloud rise, 
Grateful as that from Heaven sent 
To pathless Israel's eyes, 

With no green thing to look upon, 
And the Sun-glare in the skies. 


*Tis lonely on the Mountain, 

Amid th’ eternal snow, 

When from the unseen eyrie’s brink 
The eagles threat below, 

And o’er the West the gory clouds 
That swathe the dead sun glow. 


*Tis lonely on the Ocean, « 

When the bare raft doth cast 

Its shadow on the tropic seas, 

Where winds have breathed their last, 
And parched lips pray, and heated eyes 
Strain vainly from the mast. 


But loneliest in the city, 
Whose streets with thousands loud 
Have not one voice to welcome us; 
No hand from out the crowd 
Stretched forth to greet us, palm to palm, 
In genial brotherhood. 
Hermits lone these far transcend, 
Who have fellows, but no friend. 
Emeritvs, 


INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE BODY. 


I remember an ingenious physician, who told me, in « 


the fanatic times, he found most of his patients so dis- 
turbed by troubles of conscience, that he was forced to 
play the divine with them, before he could begin the 
physician, whose greatest skill, perhaps, often lies in the 
infusing of hopes, and inducing some composure and 
tranquillity of mind before they enter upon the other 
operations of their art: and this ought to be the first 
endeavour of the patient too; without which all other 
medicines may lose their virtue.—Sir William Temple, 
on Health and Long Life. 
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